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An Account of NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 






With an accurate Map of that County. 


Ottinghambhire is bounded on 

the eaft by Lincolnthire, on 
the fouth-eaft and fouth by Leicefter- 
fhire, on the weft by Derbythire, and 
on the north by Yorkfhire. It is 
about 43 miles in length, 24 in 
breadth, and 110 in com;afs; con- 
taining $60,000 acres, or, according 
to Templeman, 694 fquare miles. 
In this area are contained eight hun- 
dreds, or rathé¢r fix wapentakes and 
two liberties; nine market-towns, 
94 vicarages, 168 parifhes, and 450 
villages, with about 17,594 houfes, 
and gs$,000 inhabitants. It enjoys as 
healthy, mild, and pleafant an air, 
as any part of England. 

It is watered with, at leaft, twenty 
rivers great and fmall, which, toge- 
ther with the meers and ponds, are 
well ftored with ffh ; and, at the fea- 
fon, there is plenty of wild fowl. 
But the chief rivers are the Trent and 
the Idle. 

The river Trent is looked upon, by 
ancient writers, as the fourth capital 
river in England, the other three be- 
ing the Thames, the Severn, and the 
Humber. Though the Trent is not 
the largeft, yet it may be faid to run 
the longeft courfe, and rifes nearer to 
the weft fide of the ifland, than any 
of the others; it is alfo the iargeft, 
and of a longer courfe than any river 
in England, that does not empty its 
waters immediately into the fea; for 
the Trent runs into the Humber, and 
fo lofes its name, before it reaches 
the ocean. 

The Trent rifes in the highlands of 
Staffordfhire, called the Moorlands, 
receiving from the borders of Che- 
fhire, and towards Lancafhire, a 
great many (fome fay thirty) rivulets 
near its head; fo that it foon becomes 
a large river, and comes down from 
the hills with a violent current into 
the flat country, where, being in- 
creafed by feveral other little rivers, 
the channel becomes deeper, and the 
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current ftiller; and, having given its 
name to Trentham, a {mall market- 
town, it goes on to Stone, a confie 
derable town on the great road to 
Weitt-Chefter. 

One branch of the Trent rifes 
within 2 quarter of a mile of the 
Dane, from a moor adjoining to a 
little ridge of hills, calied Molecap- 
hill, near Congleton, within 22 miles 
of the Irifh fea. As the Dane runs 
into the Weaver, and both into that 
arm of the fea, which the Merfee 
makes from Frodfham to Liver- 
pool and Hyle-lake; and as the 
Trent runs into the Hamber, which 
Opens into the great German ocean ; 
thefe rivers nearly divide the whole 
ifland into two parts. 

The northern is, indeed, much 
larger than the fouthern, now Scot« 
land is united ; but otherwife the 
country fouth of Trent, including 
Wales, is by far the largeft, as well 
as the richeft and moft populous, oc 
cafioned chiefly by the commerce of 
the city of London. For, with res 
gard to Briftol, Exeter, Lynn, Nor- 
wich, Yarmouth, &c. which are large, 
very populous, and carry on a prodi- 
gious trade both in merchandife and 
manufacture, we fhall find them pret 
ty nearly equalled by Liverpool, 
Hull, Leeds, Newcaftle, Mancheiter, 
Edinburgh, Glafgow, &c. 

The Trent runs a courfe of near 
200 miles through the four counties 
of Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, and 
Lincoln. It receives, befides lefier 
waters, the larger rivers of the Sowe 
from the weit fide of the county, and 
from the town of Stafford ; the Tame 
from Birmingham and ‘Lamworth ; 
the Soar from Leicelter; and the 
Dove and Derwent, two furioufly 
rapid ftreams, from the Peak of Der- 
by ; the Idle from Nottinghambhire, 
with part of the Withain, called the 
Fofs-dyke, from Lincoln; and the 
greateit of them all, the Dun, ftom 
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Doncatfter, Rotherham, and Sheffield, 
after a. long and rap d courte through 
the © mocrs, called Stone crofs, on the 
edoe of Desby, and the Wet. riding 
of Yerkchire, 

The Trent is navicable, = fhips 
of good burthea, as hich as Gainfbo- 
rough, which is ncar forty miles from 
the Humber by the river. The barges, 
without the help of locks, go as h: gh 
as Nottingham, and, by the help ‘of 
art, to furton upon this river, in 


Staffordfhire. The ftream is full, the 
channel deep and fafe, and the tide 


flows up to Gainfborough and New- 
ark. The navigation, by thefe ad- 
vantages, is a’ great fupport to the 
trade of thefe counties which border 
upon it, efpecially the cheefe trade 
from Chelhire and Warwick hire, 
which have otherwile no navigation, 
but from thefe parts about Weft- 
Chefier, to London ; whereas, by 
this river, itis brought by water to 
Hull, and from thence to all the 
fouth and north coatts on the eailt fide 
of Britain. 

The Idle rifes in Shirwood foref, 
and, running through the north parts 
of the county to the edge of Yorkfhire 
and Lincolnfhire, joi ins the Trent 
with a gentle navigable ftream from 
Eatt-Redford. 

As the Trent, and rivulets that 
run into it, water Nottinghamfhire on 
the fouth and eait, and the foreft of 
Shirwood, formerly noted for Robin 
Hood and his gang of highwaymen, 
takes up all the reft of it, the inhabi- 
tants call the former the Sand, and 
the latter the Clay, from its differ- 
ent foils, The eaft fide is very fruit- 
fal both in corn and paiture ; but the 
weit is generally woody, and in fome 
places produces only coal and lead. 

The chief commodities are cattle, 
corn, malt, wool, coal, wood, li- 
quorice, cheef:, butter, leather, and 
tallow. It alfo yields marle of feve- 
ral forts, and a ftone xe'embling ala- 
bafter but fofter; which, when burnt, 

makes a piaitter, equal i in hardnefs to 
that of Paris, with which they gene- 
rally floor their upper rooms. Ihe 
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chief manufactures are ftockings, 
glafs, and earthen-ware; and it is 
noted for fine ftrong ale. 

Tt lies in the diocefe of York, in the 
midland circuit, and fends eight Mem- 
bers to Parliament, viz. two Knights 
of the fhire, and two Burgefles each 
for IN: ot:ingham, Eaft-Retford, and 
Newark upon Trent. See Vol. XIV, 

William the Conqueror made his 
natural fon, William Peverell, Go- 
vernor of this county, not by the title 

f Earl but Lord of Nottingham. 
He had a fon, who died during the 
life of his father; and this likewife a 
fon of the fame firname, who was 
deprived of his eftate by Henry the 
Second for poifoning Ranulph, Earl 
of Chefter. About the fame time, 
Robert de Ferrariis, who plundered 
Nottingham, ufed this title, in the 
gift he made to the church of Tuttef- 
bury: ‘ Robert the Younger, Earl of 
Nottingham.’ But afterwards King 
Richard the Firft gave and confirmed 
to his brother John the county and 
callle of Nottingham, with the whole 
honour of Peverell. Long after this, 
Richard the Second honoured Jchn 
de Mowbray with this title; but he, 
dying young and without ifiue, was 
fuce ceded by Thomas, his brother, 
who, by Richard the Second, was 
created Earl-marfhal and Duke of 
Norfolk ; but, being foon after ba- 
nifhed, the title defcended to Tho- 
mas, Earl-marfhal, beheaded by Hen- 
ry the Fourth, and John Mowbray, 
his fon and grandfon. But, the iffue 
male of this family failing, and Ri- 
chard, the infant fon of Edward the 
Fourth and Duke of York, having, 
for a little time, among others, en- 
joyed this title, Richard the Third 
honoured William Marquis of Berk- 
ley, and Henry the Eighth, Henry 
Fitz-roy, his natural fon with this 
title of Earl of Nottingham ; but 
both died without iffue. And, in 
the year 1597, Queen Elifabeth fo- 
lemnly invetted Charles Howard, 


Lord igh Admiral of England (who 
was deicended from the Mowbrays) 
with 
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with this honour, ‘ for his faithful 
and fuccefsful fervices at fea (as his 
charter of creation exprefles it) againft 
the Spaniards in 1588, and for his 
taking of Cadiz in the year 1596,’ 
he having the command by fea, as 
the Earl of Effex had by land. Which 
Charles, dying anno 1624, was fuc- 
ceeded by his fecond fon Charles, 
William the elder brother, dying be- 
fore him without iflue male. This 
Charles was fucceeded by a fon of 
his own name, who was likewife his 
fecond fon, James the elder, dying 
unmarried. In the thirty-third year 
of King Charles the Second, Sir 
Heneage Tinch, Lord Finch of Da- 
ventry and Keeper of the Great Seal, 
was advanced to the dignity of Earl 
of Nottingham; in whofe family it 
ftill remains. 

The foreft of Shirwood, which 
takes up fo great a part of Notting- 
_ hamfhire, feems to have been, in the 
reign of King Stephen, the eflate of 
William Peverell mentioned above; 
but, falling to the Crown on his poi- 
foning Randulph, Earl of Chefter, it 
was managed by the Sheriffs, a Con- 
ftable, eight Forefters, and a War- 
-rener. Since the reign of Edward 
the Firft, it has been granted by fuc- 
ceeding Princes, to the Nobility and 
Gentry, asa mark of fpecial favour. 
It is governed by a Warden, his Licu- 
tenant and a Steward, a Bow-bearer 
and a Ranger; four Verdurers, twelve 
Regarders, four Agifters, and twelve 
Keepers or Forifters in the main fo- 
reft, all under achief Forefter. There 
are, befides, as Members of the fo. 
reft, feveral Woodwards for every 
townfhip within the foreft, and one 
for every principal wood. But this 
foreft is now given up, in a manner, 
to wafte ; even the woods, which for- 
merly made it famous for thieves, are 
dettroyed, fo that Robin Hood would 
hardly find thelter for a week; nor is 
there any ilore of deer now left, at 
leait not worth mentioning. 

The only town of note in this fo- 
reft is Mansfield, or Maunsficld 
Woodhoule. ‘This town drives a great 
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trade in malt, and has a market well 
ftocked with corn, cattle, and other 
marketable gocds. Some pretend, 
that this town either gave name to, 
or took -its own from Mansfeld in 
Germany, and that the Earl of Manf- 
field in the Empire was born here, 
But, whatever authority there is for 
this, or even for an old fttory and 
fong much better known by the name 
of Sir john Cockle, the Miller of 
Mansfield,’ certain it is, that our 
Kings ufed toretire hither formerly for 
their pleafure, in order to hunt in the 
foreft ; and it appears, from an old in- 
quifition, that Henry Fauconberg held 
the manor of Cukeney in this county 
by ferjeantry to fhoe the King’s horfe, 
when he came to Mansfield. Here 
is a charity-ichool for thirty-fix boys. 
It appears, from a parchment forett- 
book, written about the year 1528, 
that, on September the 14th, 1304, 
this town was burnt, with part of the 
church and its wooden fleeple. In 
the above book are alfo inferted the 
following cufioms of the manor, which 
are too remarkable to be omitted ; 
1. That the tenants be all free of 
blood, and !awful'y may marry thems 
felves according to their wills, as well 
men as women. 2. That the heirs be 
of full age, as foon as they are born, 
3. That lands be divifible between 
fons; and, if there be no fons, a- 
mong daughters Sir Robert Plump- 
ton held an eftate here (which was 
lately Sir John Digby’s) called Wolf- 
hunt ' and, by the tervice of winding 
a horn, and driving or frighting away 
the wolves in the foreft of Shirwood. 
Not far from the eaftern boundaries 
of the foreft of Shirwood is South- 
well, which is the place fuppofed by 
Cambden to be the Tio Vul-Finga- 
celter of Bede. It is divided into 
two parts, viz. the Burridge, as it is 
called for the Burgage, which com- 
ehends all that part of the town 
Cocke the Market-place and the 
river Greet, and the Prebendage or 
liberties of the church. 
It has a famous church, which is 
both parochial and collegiate, and 
Gz fu_ poled 
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fuppofed to have been founded by 
Paulinus, the firft Archbithop of York, 
anno 630. It was furrendered, at 
the reformation to King Henry the 
Eighth. But it appears from an 
infcription on a pillar in the church, 
by Gervafe Lee, that the faid King, 
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at the inftance of the Archbifhop of 
York, refounded it, and reftored iteto 
its ancient privileges; and that both 
Queen Elifabeth and King James the 
Firft confirmed them, The infcrip- 
tion is as follows : 


Reges & Regine erunt nutrices tux. 
Hane 
Collegiatam & Parochialem Ecclefiam 
Religiofa Antiquitas 


— 7 Fundavit, : 
ex Henricus 8 Illu- 2 reftauravit § Edwardo Lee, Archiepifcopo Ebor. 
ftriffimus 15435 j ‘piiffimo _— f petente, 
Regina Elizabetha Re- 2 fancivit § Edwino Sandys, Archiepifcopo Ebor. — 
ligiofiffima t 1584, digniffimo anon 
Monarcha Jacobus Pre- 2 ftabilivit § Henrico Howard, Comite Northamptonienfi Seats 
potentiffimus 1604, prenobiliffimo t ime — 


A Domino faétum eft iftud : 
Da gloriam Deo, 
Honorem Regi. 

Sint ficut Oreb & Zeb, & Zebe & Salmana, 
Qui dicunt, Poffideamus Sanétuarium Dei. 
Pfalm 83. 11. 

Det Deus hoc Sanétum San@tis; fit femper Afylym 
Exulis, Idolatras Sacrilegofque ruat. 
Gervaf. Lee 


In piam gratamque Mecenatum memoriam 


Pofuit, 
1608, 


That is, 
{Kings thall be thy nurfing Fathers, and Queens thy nurfing Mothers, 
Thi 


his 
Collegiate and Parochial Church 
Religious Antiquity 
founded. 


The moft illuftrious ae reftcred it, j Edward Lee, the moft pious Archbifhop 


Henry 8. 1543; 
The moft religious Queen 2 confirmed it, 

Elifabeth t 1584, 
The moft potent Monarch 


James 1604, 


Edwin Sandys, the moft worthy Arch- 


5 
eftabiifhed it, j Henry Howard, the moft noble Earl 


of York, i requefting, 


bithop of York, t interceding. 


ot Northampton, i mediating, 


This is the Lord’s Doing ; 
Give Glory to God, 
Honour to the King. 

Let them be as Oreb and Zeb, and like as Zebe and Salmana, 
Who fay, let us take to ourlelves the Houfes of Ged in Poffeffion, 
Piaim 83, 11. 

This holy Place let holy Men enjoy, 

A refuge to the Banifh’d and Diftrefs’d, 

But Ruin to Idolatry and Sacrilege. 

Gervate Lee, 

To the pious and grateful Memory of his Patrons, 
Placed this, 

1608. 


To this church belong 16 Prebenda- 
ries or Canons, fix Vicars choral, an 
Organift, 6 Singing-men, 6 Chorifters, 
befides fix boys who attend as proba- 
tioners, a Regifler to the Chapter, a 





Treafurer, an Auditor, a Verger, &c. 
The Chapter has a peculiar jurif- 
diétion over twenty-eight parifhes, to 
mott of which it has the right of pre- 
fentation, befides fome others in Lin- 
colnthire 
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colnfhire and Yorkfhire. This jurif- 
dition is exercifed by a Commiffary, 
or Vicar-general, chofen by the Chap 

ter out of their body, who holds viii- 
tations, &c. twice a year. Befides 
thefe, there are two Synods yearly, at 
which all the clergy of Nottingham- 
fhire attend; and a certain number 
of the Prebendaries, and others of the 
confiderable clergy, are appointed, 
by commiffion of the Archbifhop of 
York, to prefide at the Synods. 

The civil government of the jurif- 
diétion of Southwell is diftin& from 
that of the county at large, and is cal- 
led ‘ the Soke of Southwell cum 
Scrooby,’ which is another town in 
this county There are about twenty 
towns fubject to this jurifdiftion. 

The Cuftos Rotulorum and the Juf- 
tices of the peace are nominated by 
the Archbifhop of York, and confti- 
tuted by acommiffion under the Great 
Seal of England, who hold their fef- 
fion both at Southwell and Scrooby, 
and perform all other jufticiary acts 
diftin&t from the county. 

The church is a ftrong, plain Go- 
thic building ; it has no painted fi- 
gures in the glafs-work, nor images, 
nor fo much as a niche capable of 
placing an image in; and from hence 
it has been conjectured, that it was 
probably built before image-worfhip 
was practifed among Chriftians. 

On Monday, the fifth of November 
1711, about ten o’clock at night, the 
top of the ball on one of the fouth 
{pires of the church was fired by 
lightning ; which, backed by a furi- 
ous wind, that drove it almoft di- 
reétly on the body of the church, in 
a few hours burnt down the {pire and 
roof, melted the bells, and fpared 
nothing that was combuftible, except 
the other fpire, till it came to the 
choir, where, after it had confumed 
the organ, it was by a fingular provi- 
dence itopped and extinguifhed. The 
damage was computed at near four 
thoufand pounds. 

The church is built in the form of 
a crofs, with a great tower in the 
middle, in which are eight bells, and 
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two fpires at the weft end. On the 
north fide of the choir is a handfome 
Chapter-houfe. The length of the 
church, from eatt to weft, is 306 
fret; the length of the crofs ifle, 
from north to fouth, is 12: feet; and 
the breadth of the church is 59 feet. 
There are no very remarkable mo- 
numents in this church, except one 
of Archbifhop Sandys, which is within 
the Communion rails, and is a fair 
tomb of Alabafter, with his effigies 
lying on it at full length, and a fine 
infcription, in Latin, greatly to his 
honour. 

This church being reputed the 
mother church of the town and county 
of Nottingham, King Henry Vill. 
allowed it to be Sedes Archiepifco- 
palis ; and on the fouth fide of it are 
the ruins of a very grand palace, 
which belonged to the Archbifhop of 
York, and is fuppofed to have been 
built by one of the Archbifhops of 
the name of Booth, there being a 
chapel by the fouth wall ftill called 
Booth’s Chapel. This grand palace 
was demoliihed in the time of the 
civil wars. The church efcaped the 
fury of thofe times, by the good of- 
fices of one Edward Cludd, Efq; a 
Gentleman in the Parliament’s in- 
tereft, who lived at Norwood in the 
parith of Southwell, in a houfe be- 
longing to the Archbifhop. Here 
were no lefs than three parks belong- 
ing to the Archbifhop, which, tho’ 
fome time fince difparked, ftill retain 
the name; one of which is Norwood 
Park, in which is a good houfe, and 
has been greatly inlarged and beauti- 
fied by Mr. Burton, a defcendant of 
the above Edward Cladd, Efq. 

Adjoining to the church is a free- 
{chool, under the care of the Chapter, 
where the chorifters, with other boys 
belonging to the town, are taught 
gratis. ‘lhe mafter is chofen by the 
Chapter, and muit be approved by 
the Archbifhop of York. 

There are alfo two fellowthips, and 
two {cholarfhips, in St. John’s College 
in Cambridge, founded by Dr, Key- 
ton, Canon of Salifbury, in the 22d 
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year of King Henry the Eighth, to 
“ chofen by the Maiter and Fellows 
of the faid College, out of fuch as 


have been chorifters in the church of 
Southwell. 
[ To be continued. ] 


Jo the Proprietors of the Universat Macazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As it is frequently afferted, that the ancient Times were much better than the pre- 
fent, the World having increafed in Wickednefs, as it has increafed in Age; I 
thought the following Observations on that Subjcé& might not be unacceptable to 


the Readers of the Univerial Magazine. 


Mong many curious queftions 
that deferve difcuflion, it may 
be worth enquiring whether the world 
grows better or worfe? If we judge 
from common opinion, this queftion 
is foon decided; becaufe men gene- 
rally determine in favour of ancient 
times; and fide with the poets, who 
give us pleafing defcriptions of the 
golden age, and the reign of Saturn. 
But as it is unfafe to rely on general 
opinions and poetical fictions, we muft 
feek from examples, particulars, and 
illuftrations from hiftory, to ground a 
true judgment upon. 

Before ftates or focieties were form- 
ed, and laws enaéted, men lived in, 
what is called a ftate of nature; of 
which we can fay very little, becaufe 
molt of the ancient hiftories are here 
dark, imperfeé&t, and full of fable and 
fiction. It is, however, evident, that 
vice prevailed in this ftate, to fuch a 
degree, that men abandoned their 
beit jewel, their liberty, for the com- 
mon fecurity ; formed focieties, and 
fubmitted to rule and dominion. Such 
a remedy evidently fthews, that the 
di‘eafe was great; and that mankind 
fufiered, as it were, the lofs of a 
limb, to preferve the body. 

The poets and hiftorians may give 
us what defcriptions they pleafe of the 
golden times, and the reiens of the 
fhepherds; but the early founding of 
fucieties, the ufe of penal laws, pri- 
fons, and gibbets, plainly prove the 
ancient ftate of mankind was not fo 
fimple, equitable, and pure, as thefe 
Gentlemen pretend, We alfo find, 
that fuch a fuppofed natural flate was 
of no long duration ; for focieties and 
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kingdoms were formed foon after the 
flood. 

As foon as we have any knowledge 
of hiftory, we find, that the world had 
its good and bad times, its ebbs and 
flows ; and that it always was wicked, 
though the fcene has frequently chang- 
ed ; for one kind of corruption, vice, 
or wickednefs no fooner difappeared 
than another fucceeded. 

The fevere judgments paffed upon 
latter times feem owing to men’s 
not confidering the world in the whole, 
but only in particular parts; and exa- 
mining feparate countries inftead of 
the earth in general. When we fur- 
vey kingdoms or republics fingly, moft 
of them appear to have b-en found 
and healthy at firft; and to have grown 
fickly, weak, and infirm, as they ad- 
vanced in years; till at length they 
became, fo degenerate and corrupt, 
that folly, vice, and wickednefs, get- 
ting the upper hand, compleated their 
ruin. This particular idea of a coun- 
try, men have unwarily transferred 
to the world in general; and thence 
make the whole globe to have its 
youth, manhood, and old age, which 
they fuppofe muft needs be its weakeft 
and wickedett tate. 

That this opinion is adopted without 
examination, appears upon laying the 
intire hiftory of the world before us ; 
where we fee, that every kingdom 
and republic is commonly good at 
its original foundation; each founder 
making his honour confit in fupport- 
ing and preferving his own work. 
But as, out of a fick and fallen king- 
dom, new and found republics may 
arife; and freth and vigorous king- 

doms, 
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doms, out of weak and fhattered re- 
publics: This fhews us, that good 
laws and regulations languifh in time, 
and grow, as it were, fuperannuated ; 
and that they likewife may, with 
time, be recruited, invigorated, and 
recovered to their former ftrength ; or 
fometimes rai‘ed to a greater. 

Numerous examples, in hifory, 
prove, that focieties and governments 
have, at one time, been models of vir- 
tue, at another, infamous for vice, 
and then, again, more virtuous than 
before. We likewife fee, that, when 
virtue fets in one country, it rifes in 
another. Italy and Greece were an- 
ciently confpicuous for valour and vir- 
tue; but the prefent inhabitants of 
thofe countries are as low and con- 
temptible, as their predeceflors were 
heroical and philofophical. Countries, 
where anciently no fpark of morality 
appeared, now fhine forth the glory 
and ornament of the world. By com- 
paring ancient with modern Ruffia, 
we have a glaring inftance of this 
truth; and, poflibly, Turkey, which 
we at prefent look upon as a kind of 
Barbary, may hereafter become the 
feat of the Mufes: we cannot, there- 
fore, argue for the corruption of the 
world in general from the fall or de- 
cay of particular ftates. Virtues and 
vices remain the fame things ; though, 
like humours in the body, they fome- 
times feat themfelves in one part, 
fometimes in another. 

The ancients committed murder, as 
well as the prefent generation. Cain 
murdered his brother foon after the 
creation. But anciently they went 
dire&tly to the point; whereas the 
world is more fubtle, refined, and de- 
licate in their procedure, and murder 
politely. Joab feems to have intro- 
duced the genteel way of murdering, 
for he faluted, and then ftabbed Ab- 
ner. 

The ancients made as unjuft wars 
as the moderns, the difference confitt- 
ing in the manner of conduéting them. 
The ancients entered upon unjuft wars, 
without pretence, preamble, or colour 
afligned ; but the politer moderns firit 


give due notice by manifefto, proteft 
their own innocence, and fhew the ne- 
ceflity which, againft their will, com- 
pels them to arms. ‘be ancients, 
judging it difhonourable and unbeco- 
ming to fall upon the enemy unpre- 
pared, gave notice, before they offered 
battle, and even appointed the time 
and place for the decifion. This prac- 
tice is defpifed by modern Leaders, 
who, looking upon it as the greateft 
folly to give the enemy notice of an 
attack, endeavour to fteal an opportu- 
nity to fall on him unexpeétedly, and 
by that means, render the victory fe- 
cure, This modern inverfion of the 
ancient order of war does not alter the 
thing, but the manner. Indeed, at 
prefent, we do not feem to cenfure the 
vice and wickednefs, fo much as the 
cuftoms and manners of the ancicnts. 
But, if the world continues, the old 
fafhions will certainly be in ufe again, 
for fathion is changeable, catching 
and fpreading. 

It muft be allowed, to the honour of 
the moderns, that they have abolifhed 
the ancient barbarous cuflom of wa- 
ging war, practifed even by the mof 
civilifed nations, I mean that of burn- 
ing, wafting, and deftroying what- 
ever they found in the enemy’s coun- 
try; putting men, women, and fre 
quently children, to the fword. This 
fhocking praétice continued till the laft 
century, when men began to carry oa 
war in a more humane and honour- 
able manner. 

The modern municipal laws cre 
more agreeable to good fenfe and the 
reafon of things, than the ancient. 
We may value the ancient Greek and 
Roman laws as much as we pleafe; 
they contain feveral ftrange and mon- 
ftrous ordinances. Whoever examines 
the ancient Northern laws will like- 
wife find many that are abfurd, weak, 
and even wicked; as the laws of du- 
elling, the ordeal, brothels, compo- 
fition for facrilege, adultery, murder, 
and other heinous crimes; fo that, 
with refpe& to laws, we muft ac- 
knowledee the world is improved : 
But it fill remains a queilion, whe- 
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ther the moderns keep their better 
laws ftriéter, than the ancients did 
their worfe. 

Law fuits appear more tedious a- 
mong the moderns, than among the 
ancients. Our forefathers did as much 
bufinefs in one day, by a fingle deci- 
fion, as modern Judges do in years: 
If the ftudy of the law had flourifhed 
as much formerly, as it does at pre- 
fent; or if the ancients had been pro- 
vided with fuch multitudes of able 
lawyers, as we are; their law-fuits 
would have been as numerous, and 
fpun out to as handfome lengths, as at 
prefent; for the ancients were as re- 
vengeful as the moderns. I much quef- 
tion, whether all Europe could now be 
brought into an alliance for carrying a 
war into Afia, in order to revenge the 
fingte crime of adultery. But, it mutt 
be owned, we quarrel about trifes, 
efpecially with regard to theology. 

Promifes were held more facred a- 
mong: the ancients, than among us; 
their bare affirmation, or fhake by the 
hand, was a ftronger ob!igation, than 
our oaths or legal contracts. The 
ancients had Iefs diffimulation than the 
moderns, and could pretty well diitin- 
guifh an honeft man from a villain. 
At prefent, it isthe fafhion to go 
mafked, cover deceit with a robe of 
honour, and wickednefs with the cloak 
of religion. 

State, pomp, and fhew have pre- 
vailed fo much in later times, efpeci- 
ally among the middling people, that 
the different orders of men cannot be 
diftinguifhed by their drefs or equi- 
page. 

The love of liberty, and zeal for 
the public good, was greater in an- 
cient times, than at prefent. What 
heroical and almoft incredible things 
were performed by the ancients from 
this principle! But, with us moderns, 
it is the fafhion to do little for the 
public, and as much as we can for 
ourfelves. Few among us are fuch 
Patriots, to facrifice our perfons, our 
children, or even our eftates, for the 
public advantage, or honour of our 


ee 


country. This generous ambition has 
dwindled and decayed with time; and 
felf-love, narrow pride, and fordid 
principles reign in its ftead. Poffibly, 
the old fimple world might have enter- 
tained no high opinion of his reign- 
ing modern character. 

The ancient comedies were coarfe, 
obfcene, and {candalons ; but the mo- 
derns, have, in a great meafure, cor- 
rected thefe faults, and rendered plays 
more chafte ; fo that whoever compares 
the ancient comedies with the modern 
will, doubtlefs, be pleafed to find the 
old grofs dialogue changed in the laft 
and prefent century, for eloquent and 
ingenious morality. 

The education of children, among 
the ancients, was generally bad, {chool- 
matters acting more like tormentors 
than teachers. ‘The ancients alfo had 
a falfe and monftrous principle in re- 
{pect of children, whom they gave up 
not only for the good of the public, 
but even the private advantage of fa- 
milies. Princes and Governors, in 
thefe early times, divided their terri- 
tories among their children ; whereby 
many powerful and flourifhing king- 
doms were reduced to a milerable tate. 
The numerous tragical fcenes, that 
happened from fuch unfeafonable care 
about provifions for children, had not 
force fufficient to regulate or reftrain 
this deftructive practice: For the cuf- 
tom of dividing the patrimony among 
children was every-where continued 
down to the laft century ; when the 
right of primogeniture, or jus majora- 
tis, was firft introduced into moft 
countries. 

In poetry and oratory, the moderns 
are allowed to have fallen fhort of the 
ancients; but it is carrying the matter 
too far, to fay that the moderns can 
never arrive at the ancient perfection. 
As the modern trees, according to an 
ingenious author, are as large as the 
ancient; fo the modern nations may 
produce as great men as Homer and 
Demofthenes : Though, indeed, it has 
been jultly alledged, that the prefent 
characters, and reigning manners of 
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Europe fcarce afford matter for a 
noble heroic poem, or a proper occa- 
fion for oratory. 

We mutt acknowledge, that the 
{ciences, and learning in general, flou- 
rifh more at prefent, than in the ear- 
lieft ages: Though the old world is 
not to be cenfured for this; efpecially 
as the ancients prepared the way to 
many uleful difcoveries and improve- 
ments made by the moderns. It is 
eafier to improve upon things already 
begun, than to difcover the firft out- 
lines. The perfeétion of the {ciences 
is a natural effeét of time, and the ri- 
pening age of the world. Thofe, who 
hold the prefent arts and fciences to 
be greater and better founded, may 
be anfwered, as Clitus anfwered Alex- 
ander: ‘It is true, you have con- 
quered, but it was with your father’s 
foldiers.” 

Superflition was, in general, much 
greater among the ancients, than a- 
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mong us; for, in our times, we hear 
very little of fuch wonders, prodigies, 
and miracles, as were common among 
them. Ghofts and witches, at pre- 
fent, rarely make their appearance.. A 
better philofophy has laid thofe {pirits, 
and rendered our church-yards far lefs 
dreadful. But, poflibly, we of the 
prefent age may be tending to the op- 
pofite extreme; and fhould take care, 
left, by haftily running from fupertti- 
tion, we fall, at once, into fcepticifm 
and irreligion. 

Thus have I confidered fome of the 
principal fubjeéts, in order to fet this 
queftion, Whether the world grows 
better, or worfe ? in atrue light; and 
I think, from the whole, this general 
conclufion may be drawn: That the 
world is nearly the fame now, as it 
was among the ancients; that the 
fame virtues and vices prevail; and 
that only the forms, not the fatts, are 
altered. 


A compendious Syftem of Natural Hiftory (Page 301, Vol. XV.) 


continued. 
With the brown Indian Dove, coloured from Nature. 


HIS curious bird is a native 

of the Eaft-Indies, and is a- 
bout the bignefs of the {mall white 
dove, which is bred with us in cages. 
The bill is of a dufky black colour, 
the circle round the eye of a bright 
fcarlet; the eyes are encompafied 
with fpaces of bare fkin of a fine blue 
colour, which join to the corners of 
the mouth on each fide forwards, and 
end backwards in the angles a little 
behind the eyes: The fore-part of the 
head, neck, and breaft are of a light 
brown; the hinder part of the head 
and neck are of a darker brown: 
Beneath the ears, on each fide, isa 
long black mark, tranfverfely placed, 
compofed of very fhort feathers, fo 
that it does not appear, unlefs the 
bird extends her neck a little; the 
feathers beneath the marks have a 
greenifh and golden luftre, by turns, 
at different views; the remainder of 


the hind part and fides of the neck 
have a — glofs: The upper part 
of the back, the covert feathers of 
the wings, and fome of the quills 
next the back, are of a dark reddifh 
brown, changeable fometimes to a 
bluer caft ; the outer or greater quills 
are black, their tips being a little 
lighter; the middle quills are black, 
with pretty deep white tips; the co- 
verts alfo covering the quills have 
deep tips of white, which form an 
oblique bar acrofs the wing; _ the in- 
fides of the wings, belly, and covert 
feathers of the tail, are of a dark 
afh-colour; the two middle feathers 
of the tail are of the fame brown as 
the back and wings ; and all the re- 
maining feathers, on each fide, are 
of a dark afh-colour, with white tips 
of about an inch depth ; the legs and 
feet are covered with red f{cales ; the 
claws are brown. 
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To the Proprietors of the UnitversAL MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


You are defired, by feveral of your conftant Readers and Wel -wifhers, to infert the 
jollowing RefleBions on the inhuman Practice of treating Animals with Cruelty, 


in your ufeful and entertaining Magazine. 


° 


Yours, Fc. A.B. C. 


Heav’n’s Attribute was univerfal Care, 
And Man’s Prerogative to rule, but {pare. Pope. 


F we refle&t on the infinite num- 
ber of beings that furround us, we 
fhall find, that each a&ts and per- 
forms the operations incident to its 
nature, and the intting it has received 
from the great Creator of the uni- 
verfe. Upon what principle of rea- 
fon and juftice, therefore, have man- 
kind founded their right over the lives 
of every creature, that is placed in a 
fubordinate rank beneath themfelves? 
And, whatever claim they may have, 
in right of food and felf-defence, 
they, furely, ought to extend their pri- 
vilege no farther, than thofe articles 
would reafonably carry them; and 
then numberiefs beings might enjoy 
their lives in peace, who are now 
hurried out of them by the moft wan- 
ton and unneceffary cruelties. I caa- 
not, indeed, difcover why it fhould 
be thought lefs inhuman to crufh to 
death a harmlefs infect, whofe only 
Offence is, that he eats that food 
which nature has prepared for his 
fubfiftence, than it would be, were [ 
to kill avy more bulky creature for 
the fame reafon. There are few tem- 
0 fo hardened to the impreffions of 
umanity, as not to fhudder at the 
thought of the latter; and yet the 
former is univerfally praétifed, with- 
out the leait check of compafiion, 
This feems to arife from the grofs er- 
ror of {zppoting, that every creature 
is really in itfelf contemptible, which 
happens to be cloathed with a body 
infinitely difproportionate to our own ; 
not confidering, that ‘ great’ and 
* little? are merely relative terms. 
But the inimitable Shakefpear would 
teach us, that 


e—= The poor beetle, that we tread 
upon, 
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In corporal fuff'rance, feels a pang as 
great 
As when a giant dies. —— 


And this is not thrown out in the Ia- 
titude of poetical imagination, but 
fupported by the difcoveries of the 
moit improved philofophy: For there 
is every reafon to believe, that the 
fenfations of many infects are as ex- 
quifite as thofe of creatures of far 
more enlarged dimenfions ;_ perhaps, 
even more fo. ‘The millepedes, for 
inftance, rolls itfelf round upon the 
flighteft touch, and the fnail gathers 
in her horns upon the leaft approach 
of your hand. Are not thefe the 
ftrongeit indications of their fenfibi- 
lity? And is it an evidence of ours, 
that we are not therefore induced to 
treat them with a more fympathifing 
tendernefs, 

I was extremely pleafed with a fen- 
timent I met with, the other day, in 
honeft Montagne; ‘That good-natu- 
red author remarks, That there is a 
certain general claim of kindnefs and 
benevolence, which every fpecies of 
creatures has a right to from us. It 
is to be regretted, that this generous 
maxim is not more attended to, in the 
affair of education, and prefled home 
upon tender minds in its full extent 
and latitude. I am far indeed from 
thinking, that the early delight, which 
children difcover in tormenting flies, 
&c, is a mark of an innate cruelty of 
temper; becaufe this turn may be 
accounted for on other principles, and 
it is entertaining unworthy notions of 
the Deity, to fuppofe he forms man- 
kind with a propenfity to the moft 
deteitabie of all difpofitions. But, 
moft certainly, by being unreftrained 
in {poris of this kind, they may ac- 

quire, 
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quire, by habit, what they never 
would have learned from nature, and 
grow up into a confirmed inattention 
to every kind of fuffering, but their 
own. Accordingly, the fupreme Court 
of Judicature at Athens thought an 
inftance of this fort not below its 
cognifance, and punifhed a boy for 
putting out the eyes of a poor bird, 
that had unhappily fallen into his 
hands. 

It might be of fervice, therefore, 
in order to awaken as early as poffible 
in children an extenfive fenfe of 
humanity, to give them a view of 
feveral forts of infeéts, as they may 


— 
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be magnified by the aflilance of 
glafles; and to thew them, that the 
fame evident marks of wildom and 
goodnefs prevail in the formation of 
the minuteft infect, as in that of the 
moft enormous leviathan: That they 
are egually furnifhed with whatever 
is neceflary not only to the prefervae 
tion, but the happinefs of their be- 
ings, in that clafs of exiilence to 
which Providence has affigned them : 
In a word, that the whole conftruce 
tion of their refpective organs diitinat- 
ly proclaim them the objeéts of the 
divine benevolence, and _ therefore 
that they ought to be fo of ours. 


Hiftory of Encianp (Page 28, Vol. XVI.) continued. 


II. That they fhall hold and enjoy 
all the Churches by them enjoyed 
within that Kingdom, or by them 
poffeffed at any time fince the 23d of 
Oétober 1641, and all other Churches 
in the faid Kingdom, other than fuch 
as are now actually enjoyed by his 
Majefty’s Proteftant fubjects. 

If, That all the Roman Catholics 
fhall be exempted from the jurifdic- 
tion of the Proteftant Clergy, and that 
the Roman Catholic Clergy fhall not 
be punifhed or molefted, for the exer- 
cife of their jurifdi€tion over their 
refpedtive Catholic flocks. 

1V. That the following a& hall 
be paffed in the next Parliament to 
be holden in Ireland. [Here is in- 
ferted the form of an act for fecuring 
all the King’s conceffions to the Ca- 
tholics. } 

V. That the Marquis of Ormond, 
or any others, fhall not difturb the 
profeffors of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion in the poffeffion of the articles 
above {pecified. 

VI. The Earl of Glamorgan enga- 
ges his Majefty’s word, for the per- 
formance of thefe articles. 

VII. The public faith of the King- 
dom fhall be engaged unto the faid 
Ear! by the Commiffioners of the con- 
federate Catholics, for fending ten 
thoufand men, by order of the Ge- 
neral Affembly, at Kilkenny, armed 


the one half with mufquets, and the 
other haif with pikes, to ferve his Ma- 
jetty in England, Wales, or Scotland, 
under the command of the Earl of 
Glamorgan.’ 

Signed the 25th of Auguft, 1645. 

Moreover, the Irifh Commifiioners 
ingaged their word, and the faith of 
the fupreme Council of Kilkenny, that 


fhould be employed for the fpace of 
three years, towards the maintenance 
of the ten thoufand men, the other 
third being referved for the Ciergy’s 
fubfiftence. 

This treaty, though made very fe- 
cretly, was, however, difcovered by 
an extraordinary accident. The Arch- 
bihhop of Tuam, Prefident of Con- 
naught, going into Ulfer about fome 
affairs, met with a body of Irith troops 
marching to befiege Sligo, and joined 
with them, whether for fecurity’s fake, 
or fome other defign. When they 
came near Sligo, the garrifon made 
a fally, charged the troops that were 
come to befiege them, utterly routed 
them, and killed the Archbithop of 
Tuam. In his pockets it was that 
authentic copics, attelted and figned 
by feveral Bithops, were found, of the 
for:-mentioned treaty, and of the 
King’s warrant to the Earl of Gla- 
rorgan, which were fent to the Par- 
liament 
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The Marquis of Ormond, the Lord 
Digby, then in Ireland, and fome 
others having foon heard that the 
fecret was difcovered, found no bet- 
ter expedient to clear the King, than 
to arreft the Earl of Glamorgan, for 
having, in a prefumptuous manner, 
worthy of fevere punifhment, exceed- 
ed his orders, and concluded a treaty 
with the Irifh. This is what the 
King alfo infinuated in his meflage 
to both Houfes of the 19th of January, 
1645-6. 

Rufhworth has inferted, in his Col- 
leétions, two intercepted letters of the 
Earl of Glamorgan ; one to his Coun- 
tefs, dated in January, acquainting 
her that his imprifonment did not 
give him much uneafinefs. In the 
other of the 26th of February, direc- 
ted to the King, he told him, that he 
was at Waterford, providing fhipping 
to tranfport fix thoufand foot immedi- 
ately, and that four thoufand more 
were to follow them by May. Thefe 
troops came not however into Eng- 
land, probably by reafon of the change 
in the King’s affairs, which were in 
a melancholy fituation after the battle 
of Nafeby. All his towns were taken 
one after another. The Scots were 
now before Newark, and General 
Fairfax, having reduced all the weft 
to the obedience of the Parliament, 
was preparing to befiege the King in 
Oxford. 

Whilft the King was in this fad 
ftate, the Court of France fent Mon- 
trevil into England, on pretence of 
procuring a peace between the King 
and the Parliament: But their real 
intention was, that Montreuil fhould 
endeavour a private agreement be- 
tween the King and the Scots. This 
could not be done without the King’s 
entirely forfaking the Bifhops, and 
confenting to the eftablifhment of the 
Prefbyterian government in the church 
of England. The Court of France 
and the Queen of England hoped, 
this project would fucceed the more 
eafily, as it was agreeable to good po- 
licy, and the King’s interefts. The 
King would thereby have gained not 


only the Scots, who had a ftrong ar- 
my in England, but alfo the city of 
London, and the majority of the 
Members of Parliament, who, for the 
moft part, infifted upon the other 
points in difpute, only to obtain this 
the more eafily. This was properly 
the fole means of balancing or fur- 
mounting the great power of the In- 
dependents, who were in a manner 
matters of the army. If the King 
had taken this courfe, it is very evi- 
dent, it would have turned greatly to 
his advantage: whereas, at the time 
it was propofed to him, he was en- 
tirely without remedy. But his zeal 
for epifcopacy would not fuffer him 
to accept of fuch an overture, and he 
told Montreuil, he would never con. 
fent to it. About the fame time, the 
Queen fent Sir William Davenant, to 
perfuade the King to join with the 
Prefbyterians, as the only means to 
free himfelf from his fad condition. 
The moment Davenant offered to fpeak 
to him, he commanded him to hold 
his tongue, and never more appear in 
his prefence. 

Mean while Montreuil, at his arrival 
in England, being poffefied with the 
notion, that the King would not re- 
fufe the courfe, which was to be pro- 
pofed to him, had made fome over- 
tures to the Scotch Commiffioners re- 
fiding in London, and found them in- 
clinable to treat with the King: But, 
after he had fpoke and writ to his 
Majefty feveral times, he found him 
immoveable. The Scots, on their part, 
being no lefs inflexible, conftantly re- 
fufed to promite the King any affift- 
ance, unlefs he confented to the abo- 
lition of epifcopaey. 

Whilft this affair was delayed by 
this difficulty, and Montreuil gone to 
the Scotch army before Newark, to try 
to find fome medium favourable to the 
King, Fairfax was advancing with his 
army, fo that the King was in danger 
of being inclofed in Oxford. The 
King’s principal concern then was to 
deliver himfelf from this imminent 
danger. Though he had till that time 
demurred upon going to the Scotch 

army, 
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army, on account of the fore-men- 
tioned difficulty, he faw however no 
other remedy, when the danger ap- 
proached. ‘The Scotch Officers had 
made him fome general promifes, 
founded probably upon their hopes of 
his confenting at laft to their demands. 
He fent them word of his intention 
to come to their army, and they pro- 
mifed to receive him and provide for 
his fafety. He had not time, doubt- 
lefs, to make a more particular treaty. 
At leaft, it is not known to this day 
upon what terms the King put him- 
felf into the hands of the Scots, and 
on what conditions they received him. 

_ However this be, the King having no 
time to lofe, that he might not be in- 
vefted at Oxford, departed privately, 
and came to the Scotch army, the 5th 
of May, 1646. 

The King had, on the 13th of 
April, imparted, by letter, to the Mar- 
quis of Ormond, his defigns to throw 
himfelf into the arms of the Scots, 
in thefe words: ‘ Having lately re- 
ceived very good fecurity, that weand 
all that do, or fhall adhere to us, fhall 
be fafe in our perfons, honours, and 
confciences in the S: ottifh army ; and 
that they fhall really and effectually 
join with us, and with fuch as will 
come in to us, and fhall employ their 
armies and forces to affift us to the 
procuring of a happy and well-ground- 
ed peace. If it fhall pleafe God 
that we come fafe thither, we are re- 
folved to ufe our beft endeavour, with 
their affiftance, and with the conjunc- 
tion of the forces under the Marquis 
of Montrofs, and fuch of our well- 
affetted fubjects of England, as fhall 
arife for us, to procure, if it may be, 
an honourable and {peedy peace. 

The Marquis of Ormond fent a co- 
py of this letter to General Monroe, 
who commanded the Scotch troops in 
Ireland, and Monroe communicated 
the fame to the Commiffioners of the 
Parliament in Ulfter, by whom copies 
of the letter, as printed at Dublin, 
were fent over to both Houfes, and it 
was read in the Houfe of Commons on 
Saturday June the gth. Whereupon, 
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on the Monday following, the Scatch 
Commifiioners delivered a declaration 
to the Houfe of Peers, pofitively de- 
nying, that their army had made any 
treaty with the King to affift him. 
Thus we fee, on one fide, the King 
affirming he had received very good 
fecurity, that the Scots would declare 
for him; and, on the other, the Com- 
miflioners of Scotland denying that 
their army had made any treaty with 
the King to affift him. 

In all probability, the Scotch Com- 
miffioners and the general Officers of 
their army, had given Montreuil hopes, 
they would declare for the King, but 
on condition he would renounce epif- 
copacy; without which condition, is 
is not eafy to conceive, that the Com- 
miffioners or Officers fhould have made 
fuch a promife, which was not in their 
power; fince they could not engage 
contrary to the exprefs tenor of the 
covenant, and without pofitive orders 
from thofe who governed Scotland. 
Wherefore it could only be hopes, and 
thofe conditional, that the King pre- 
pofteroufly took for affurances, and 
which Montreuil, perhaps, confound- 
ed aswell ashe. It is true, the Earl 
of Clarendon cites a paper figned by 
Montreuil, wherein he fays, ‘Ido pro- 
mife in the name of the King and 
Queen (my Mafter and Mittrefs) and 
by virtue of the powers I have from 
their Majefties, that, if the King of 
Great-Britain fhall put himfelf into 
the Scottith army, he thal! be there re- 
ceived as their natural Sovereign, and 
fhall be with them in all treedom 
of his confcience and honour.—And 
that the Scots fhall employ their ar- 
mies and forces to affift his Majefty, 
in the recovery of his rights,” &c. 

But it muft be obferved, there is 
not in this paper a fingle word ta 
fhew, that Montreuil was impowered 
to make this promife, either by the 
Commiffioners, or the General Offi- 
cers, or the Parliament of Scotland : 
Nay, it does not fo much as appear, 
that he was accepted for Mediator 
in this affair; that, befides, he could 
not ingage the authority of the King 
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of France and the Queen-Regent to 
make fuch a promife, unlefs he was 
furnifhed with a treaty, which how- 
ever has never appeared. The Lord 
Clarendon intimates that Montreuil 
had the word of the principal Officers 
of the Scotch army, but that after- 
wards, finding them grown cold, he 
writ to the King to diffuade him from 
venturing his perfon among them. In- 
deed it is hard to conceive, that Mon- 
treuil fhould fign fuch a promife, with- 
out being authorifed. But, on the 
other hand, is it likely that, if he had 
been authorifed by a treaty, or other 
warrant, he would not have mentioned 
it in his paper. 

But what feems ftill more impoflible, 
is, that the Scots fhould promife with- 
out condition, as this ingagement in- 
timates, contrary to the tenor of the 
covenant between the two nations, 
fince the King would not fo much as 
hear of the abolition of epifcopacy. 
There muit therefore have been fome 
miftake in the negotiation carried on 
by Montreuil’s mediation, and the 
King and Mediator muft have taken, 
for pofitive aflurances, promifes which 
were conditional only, as appears in 
the King’s letter to the Marquis of 
Ormond, and the folemn denial of the 
Scots. However this be, Montreuil 
was recalled and difgraced, and, as 
there is reafon to believe, it was for 
ingaging the word and honour of the 
King his Mafter, and the Queen- 
Regent, upon fo trifling a foundation. 
The Lord Clarendon, probably to 
hinder the King from being blamed 
for putting himfelf into the hands of 
the Scots too haftily, and without 
good fecurity, fays, this Envoy’s dif- 
grace was an artifice of Cardinal Ma- 
zarin, who had a mind to conceal the 
infincerity of the court of France. I 
own I cannot comprehend the mean- 
ing of thefe words. But if it be true, 
that Montreuil was not authorifed to 
promife what he did, as it does not 
appear that he was, I don’t fee any 
occafion to feek for other caufe of 
his difgrace. 
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The King being come to the Scotch 

army, which had been before Newark 
ever fince November; the General 
reprefented to him, that it would be 
proper, for the fafety of his perfon, 
for the army to march northward, near 
the borders of Scotland. But as this 
could not be done, before the taking 
of Newark, he defired him to order 
the town to furrender. The King, 
perfuaded by this reafon, gave orders 
to the Lord Bellafis, the Governor, to 
furrender Newark, which was done 
accordingly ; and immediately after 
the army began to march, and came 
with the King to Newcaftle. 

May the 18th, the King fent a 
meflage to both Houfes, recommend- 
ing to them the fpeedy fettling of 
religion, and the taking to that end 
the advice of the Divines of both king- 
doms affembled at Weitminfter. 

Concerning the Militia, he agreed, 
that the two Houfes fhould name all 
the Commiffioners for that truf, for 
the fpace of feven years, and, after 
the expiration of that term, a regu- 
lation thould be made by the King and 
both Houfes. 

He offered the like for the kingdom 
of Scotland, 

Concerning the wars in Ireland, he 
faid in general, he would do whatever 
was poffible for him to give full fatif- 
fation therein. 

In a poit{cript, he offered to difband 
his forces at Oxford, and confent that 
the fortifications of that city fhould 
be demolifhed, provided honourable 
terms were granted to the garrifon; 
which done, he would give the like 
order to the reft of his garrifons. 

The next day, the King writ to the 
city of London, to acquaint them, that 
he was ready to comply with the Par- 
liament in every thing. 

June the roth, he preffed the two 
Houfes by another meflage, to fend 
their propofitions for peace, that he 
m.ght give them all juft fatisfaétion ; 
and defired again the liberty to come, 
to London, and treat in perfon with 
them. 


The 
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The 25th of the fame month, the 
Scotch Commiflioners prefented a me- 
morial to the Parliament, whereby 
they confented, that the propofitions 
for peace which had been commu- 
nicated to them, fhould be fent to 
the King, with proteftation however, 
that they were not all agrecable to 
their fentiments. ‘They defired alfo, 
that money might be fent to their 
troops both in England and Ireland, 
their accounts ftated, and all armies 
{peedily difbanded. 

Mean while, the Scotch army at 
Newcaftle, uncerftanding, it was re- 
ported at London, that they had made 
a treaty with the King, to affift him 
againft the Parliament, publiflied a 
declaration, protefting, it was always 
their intention to maintain the cove- 
nant between the two kingdoms, and 
that they abhorred all public and pri- 
vate ways, tending to violate the fame, 
or to create a mifunderftanding be- 
tween the two nations. At the fame 
time they prefented a petition to the 
King, befeeching him to take a fpeedy 
courfe for fettling of religion in Eng- 
land, according to the example of 
the belt reformed churches, and for 
eftablifhing the privileges and liber- 
ties of his kingdoms ; exprefling their 
great grief for his not having yet au- 
thorifed and figned the covenant. 
They alfo prayed him to comply 
with the counfels of his Parliament. 
The King returned to this petition a 
general anfwer, without entering into 
particulars, 

The General Affembly of the kirk 
of Scotland writ likewife to the Par- 
liament of England, the city of Lon- 
don, the Affembly of Divines, to defire 
them to promote the work of refor- 
mation, according to the tenor of the 
covenant. 

July the 6th, the Houfe of Com- 
mons voted, that England had no 
further need of the Scottifh army, and 
that the Commiffioners of Scotland 
fhould be defired to withdraw their 
forces. 

Some days after, the two Houfes 
fent propofitions for peace to the 





King at Newcaftle, which were little 
diferent from thofe debated at Ux- 
bri:ge. Wherefore I do not think 
it neceflary to repeat them. I fhall 
content myfelf with relating the thir- 
teenth article, being an addition to the 
former claims of both Houfes with 
re{pect to the Militia: 

‘ That, during the {pace of twenty 
years, the two Houfes of Parliament 
alone fhall have power to arm, train, 
and difcipline the Militia; and that 
neither the King, or his fucceffors, 
fhall, during the faid fpace of twen- 
ty years, exercife any power over 
thein. 

‘ The like for the kingdom of Scot- 
iand, if the eftates of the Parliament 
there thal! think fit. 

‘That monies be raifed for the 
maintenance of the faid forces for 
land-fervice, and of the navy, as the 
Lords and Commons fhall, during 
the faid {pace of twenty years, think 
fit; and that the faid forces be em- 
ployed, ordered, and difpofed, as the 
two Houfes fhall appoint, and not 
otherwife: That they fthall have 
powcr, 1. To fupprefs all forces rai- 
fed without their authority and con- 
fent. 2. To fupprefs all foreign for- 
ces, who fhall invade any of the 
Englifh dominions. 3. To conjoin 
the forces of England with thofe of 
Scotland. 

‘ That, after the expiration of the 
faid twenty years, no perion, under 
any pretence whatfoever, fhall any 
way difpofe of the ‘Englith forces, 
without the confent of both Houfes. 

‘ That, after the faid twenty years, 
if any bills are pafled by the Lords 
and Commons, for the fafety of the 
kingdom, and the royal affent is not 
given to them, within fuch time as 
the Houfe of Peers fhall juige con- 
venient; that fuch bills fhall never- 
thelefs be as valid to all intents and 
purpofes, as if the royal affent had 
been given thereunto.’ 

The Parliament’s Commiffioners 
prefented thefe propofitions to the 
King, the 24th of July, and, as they 
declared to him, they were limited 
not 
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not to flay above ten days at New- 
caftle, the King gave them his anfwer 
the firft of Augult: 

‘ That the propofitions tendered to 
him did import fo great alterations in 
government, both in the Church and 
Kingdom, that it was very difficult 
for him to return a particular and 
pofitive anfwer to them, before a full 
debate ; wherein thofe propofitions, 
and the necefiary explanation, true 
fenfe, and reafons thereof, were right- 
ly weighed and underftood ; which 
he found the Commiflioners were 
not authorifed to admit, nor able 
to give him. That he defired to 
come to London with freedom, ho- 
nour, and fafety, where he might 
have thofe doubts cleared, and thofe 
difficulties explained to him. That 
he affured them, that as he could ne- 
ver condefcend to what was abfolute- 
ly deftructive to that jut power, which 
by the laws of God, and the land, he 
was born unto, fo he would chear- 
fully grant and give his affent to all 
fuch bilis as fhould be really for the 
good and peace of his people, not 
having regard to his own particular.’ 

Before the King delivered his anfwer 
to the Parliament's Commiflioners, the 
Earl of Loudon, Lord-Chancellor of 
Scotland, made a fpeech to him, to 
perfuade him to accept the propo- 
fitions. His reafons were the ftronger 
and more prefling, as drawn from the 
neceffity the King was in. But his 
Majefty was not pleafed to take his 
advice. This anfwer, being read in the 
Parliament the 12th of Auguft, was 
the caufe of great joy to thofe who 
wifhed not for peace. 

The fame day, the Scotch Com- 
miffioners prefented a memorial to the 
Lords, offering to fend their army in- 
to Scotland, upon reafonable fatisfac- 
tion for their pains, hazards, charges, 
and fufferings. They alfo faid, fince 
his Majefty had rot agreed to the pro- 
pofitions prefented to him, it was ne- 
ceflary to confult with them what was 
to be done, as well concerning the 
King’s perfon, as the peace and fafety 
of the two Kingdoms. Both Houfes 


returned them thanks, and appointed a 
Committee to examine their accounts. 
Some days after, they delivered in 
an account of arrears, amounting to 
two millions. The Parliament difpu- 
ted feveral articles, and deducted fuch 
fums as the Scots had received. ‘The 
Scots allowed the juftice of fome of 
thefe deduétions, but could not agree 
to others. At laft, after many debates, 
the Scots offered to accept of a fum 
in grofs, fora full difcharge of their 
arrears, Whereupon they were afked, 
what fum they demanded, and at firft 
they infifted upon five hundred thou- 
fand pounds. The Houfe of Com- 
mons offered two hundred, and after- 
wards three hundred thoufand pounds, 
At length, the Scots abating one hun- 
dred thoufand pounds of their demand, 
it was agreed toallow them four hun- 
dred thoufand, one half to be paid 
upon their removal out of their king- 
dom, and the other at certain times. 
In the beginning of September, the 


Duke of Hamilton, who had been re- * 


leafed out of Michael’s Mount in Corn- 
wal, upon the Parliament’s taking that 
place, came to Newcaftle with fome 
other Scotch Commiffioners, and ear- 
neftly preffed the King to accept the 
propofitions for peace. If the Scots 
had bargained, by a fecret treaty to 
give up the King to the Parliament, 
this proceeding feems to have been 
prejudicial to them, fince the King’s 
compliance would have voided their 
bargain with the Englifh, and depriv- 
ed them of the promifed fum. 

The King anfwered the Duke, and 
the other Commiffioners, ‘* That he 
only defired to be heard, but could not 
obtain his defire, That he did not 
give a denial to the propofitions, but 
only defired to be rightly informed of 
what was demanded, and that his rea- 
fons might be heard.” 

In another anfwer given to them in 
writing the next day, he faid, ** He 
fhould be content to reftrain Epifcopal 
government to fome few Diocefes, as 
Oxford, Winchefter, Briftol, Bath and 
Wells, and Exeter; leaving all the 
reft of England fully to the Prefby- 

terian 
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térian government, with the ftriteft 
claufes they fhould think upon againft 
Papifts and Independents. Ina poft- 
fcript, he required them to give a 
particular account of this offer to the 
General Affembly in Scotland ; affur- 
ing them, that he would punétually 
make good his laft letter to them ; 
and hoped, that they, as Church-men, 
would not prefs him to comply with 
what was againft his confcience, till 
he fhould have leifure to be better in- 
formed.” 

This anfwer was a plain intimation, 
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that when the King faid, he defired 
to be heard, it was only a pretence to 
have liberty to come to London, to 
caufe, if poflible, the propofitions to 
be altered. We fee alfo by this an- 
fwer, that he confidered the affair of 
Church-government, as the principal 
and mott dificult point. In a word, 
his offer fhews he was very hard pref- 
fed, fince he agreed, that Prefbyte- 
rian Government fhould be eftablifhed 
throughout the whole kingdom, a few 
diocefes excepted. 
[To be continued. ] 


OCCASIONAL LETTERS. Letter LV. 


Qn the Nature of Misfortunes, and whether they can jufily be 
counted Evils, 


Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleafure’s fmiling Train ; 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the Family of Pain: 
Thete mix’d with Art, and to due Bounds confin’d, 


Make and maintain the Balance of the Mind. 


S daily experience makes it evi- 
dent, that misfortunes are una- 
voidably incident to human life ; that 
calamity will neither be repelled by 
fortitude, nor efcaped by flight, nei- 
ther awed by greatnefs, nor eluded 
by obfcurity ; philofophers have en- 
deavoured to reconcile us to that con- 
dition, which they cannot teach us 
to mend, by perfuading us, that moft 
of our evils are made afflictive only 
by ignorance or perverfenefs, and that 
nature has annexed, to every vicifli- 
tude of external circumftances, fome 
advantage fufficient to overbalance all 
its inconveniencies. 

This attempt may, perhaps, be 
juftly fufpected of refemblance to the 
practice of phyficians, who, when 
they cannot mitigate pain, deftroy 
fenfibility, and endeavour to conceal, 
by opiates, the inefficacy of their other 
medicines. The panegyrifts of cala- 


mity have more frequently gained ap- 
plaufe to their wit, than acquiefcence 
to their arguments; nor has it ap- 
peared, that the moft mufical oratory, 
or fubtle ratiocination, has been able 
long to overpower the anguith of op- 
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preffion, the tedioufnefs of languor, 
or the longings of want. 

Yet it may be generally remarked, 
that, where mach has been attempt- 
ed, fomething has been performed ; 
though the difcoveries or acquifitions 
of man are not always adequate to 
the expeétations of his pride, they are 
at leatt fufficient to animate his in- 
duftry, The antidotes, with which 
philofophy has medicated the cup of 
life, though they cannot give it falu- 
brity and fweetnefs, have at leaft al- 
layed its bitternefs, and contempered 
its malignity; the balm, which the 
drops upon the wounds of the mind, 
abates their pain, though it cannot 
heal them. 

By fuffering willingly what we can- 
not avuid, we fecure ourfelves from 
vain and immoderate difquiet; we 
preferve, for better purpofes, that 
itrength, which would be unprofitably 
waited in wild efforts of defperation, 
and maintain that circumfpection, 
which may enable us to feize every 
fupport, and improve every allevia- 
tion. This calmnefs will be more 
eafily obtained, as the attention is 
more 
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more powerfully withdrawn from the 
contemplation of unmingled, unaba- 
ted evil, and diverted to thofe acci- 
dental benefits, which prudence may 
confer on every ftate. 

Seneca has attempted not only to 
pacify us in misfortune, but almoft 
to allure us to it, by reprefenting it 
as neceflary to the pleafures of the 
mind. ‘ He, that never was ac- 
quainted with adverfity, fays he, has 
feen the world but on one fide, and 
is ignorant of half the fcenes of na- 
ture.’ He invites his pupil to cala- 
mity, as the Syrens allured the paf- 
fenger to their coafts, by promifing 
that he fhall return waz‘ov cidwc, with 
increafe of knowledge, with inlarged 
views, and multiplied ideas. 

Curiofity is, in great and generous 
minds, the firft paifion and the laf ; 
and, perhaps, always predominates 
in proportion to the firength of the 
contemplative faculties. He, who 
eafily comprehends all that is before 
him, and foon exhaufts any fingle 


fubje&, is always eager for new in- 
quiries, and, in proportion as the 
intelle€tual eye takes in a wider pro- 
fpeét, it mult be gratified with va- 
riety by more rapid flights and bolder 
excurfions; nor, perhaps, can there 
be propofed, to thofe who have been 
accuttomed to the pleafures of thought, 
a more powerful incitement to any 
undertaking, than the hope of filling 
their imagination with new images, 
of clearing their doubts, and inlight- 
ening their reafon. 

When Jafon, in Valerius Flaccus, 
would incline the young Prince A- 
caftus to accompany him in the firft 
eflay of navigation, he difperfes his 
apprehenfions of danger by reprefen- 
tations of the new traéts of earth and 
heaven, which the expedition wonld 
f{pread before their eyes; and tells 
him with what grief he will hear, at 
their return, of the countries which 
they fhall have feen, and the toils 
which they have furmounted. 


O quantum terre, quantum cognofcere celi 
Permiffum eft! pelagus quantos aperimus in ufus ! 
Nunc forfan grave reris opus: fed leta recurret 
Cum ratis, & caram cum jam mihi reddet Iolcon 5 
Quis pudor beu noftros tibi tunc audire labores! 
Quam referam vifas tua per fufpiria gentes! 


Acaftus was foon prevailed upon, by 
his curiofity, to fet rocks and hard- 
fhips at defiance, and commit his life 
to the winds; and the fame motives 
have, in all ages, had the fame effect 
upon thofe whom the defire of fame 
or wifdom has diftinguifhed from the 
lower orders of mankind. 

If therefore it can be proved, that 
diftrefs is neceflary to the attainment 
of knowledge, and that a happy fitu- 
ation hides from us fo large a part of 
the field of meditation, the envy of 
many, who repine at the fight of 
affluence and fplendor, will be much 
diminifhed ; for fuch is the delight of 
mental fuperiority, that none, on 
whom nature or ftudy have conferred 
it, would purchafe the gifts of For- 
tune by its lofs, 

It is certain, that, however the 


rhetoric of Seneca may have drefled 
adverfity with intrinfic ornaments, he 
has juftly reprefented it as affording 
fome opportunities of obfervation, 
which cannot be found in continual 
fuccefs ; he has truly afferted, that to 
efcape misfortune is to want inftruc- 
tion, and that to live in eafe is to live 
in ignorance. 

As no man can enjoy happinefs, 
without thinking that he enjoys it, 
the experience of calamity is neceffary 
to a juit fenfe of better fortune; for 
the good of our prefent ftate is mere- 
ly comparative, and the evil which 
every man feels will be fufficient to 
difturb and harrafs him, if he does 
not know how much he efcapes, 
The luftre of diamonds is invigorated 
by the interpofition of darker bodies ; 
the lights of a picture are heightened 


by 
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by the fhades. The higheft pleafure, 
which nature has indulged to fenfitive 
perception, is that of reft after fa- 
tigue; yet that ftate, which labour 
heightens into delight, is without it 
only eafe, and is incapable of fatisfy- 
ing the mind, without the fuperaddi- 
tion of diverfified amufements. 
Profperity, as is truly afferted by 
Socrates, very much obftruéts the 
knowledge of ourfelves. No man 
can form a juft eftimate of his own 
owers by unactive {peculation. That 
ortitude, which has encountered no 
dangers, that prudence which has 
furmounted no difficulties, that inte- 
grity which has been attacked by no 
temptations, can at beft be confidered 
but as gold not yet brought to the 
teft, of which therefore the true value 
cannot be affigned. ‘ He, that tra- 
verfes the lifts without an adverfary, 
may receive, fays the Philofopher, the 
reward of victory, but he has no pre- 
tenfions to the honour.’ If it be the 
higheft happinefs of man to contem- 
plate himfelf with fatisfaciion, and to 
receive the gratulations of his own 
confcience, he, whofe courage has 
made way amidft the turbulence of 
oppofition, and whofe vigour has bro- 
ken through the {nares of diftrefs, has 
many advantages over thefe that have 
flept in the fhades of indolence, and 
whofe retrofpect of time can entertain 
them with nothing but day rifing upon 
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day, and year gliding after year. 

Equally neceflary is fome variety of 
fortune to a nearer infpeétion of the 
manners, principles, and affeétions of 
mankind. Princes, when they would 
know the opinions or grievances of 
their fubjeéts, find it neceflary to fteal 
away from the grandeur of guards 
and attendants, and mingle on equal 
terms among the people. To him, 
who is known to have the power of 
doing good or harm, nothing is fhewn 
in its natural form, The behaviour 
of all that approach him is regulated 
by his humour, their narratives are 
adapted to his inclination, and their 
reafonings determined by his opini- 
ons; whatever can alarm fufpicion, 
or excite refentment, is carefully fup- 
prefied, and nothing appears, but uni- 
formity of fentiments and ardor of 
affection. It may be obferved, that 
the unwearied complaifance, which 
Ladies have the right of exatting, 
keeps them generally unfkilled in hu- 
man nature: Prefperity will always 
enjoy the female prerogatives, and 
therefore muft be always in danger of 
female ignorance. ‘Truth is {carcely 
to be heard, but by thofe from whom 
it can ferve no intereft to conceal it ; 
and the true motives of conduct will 
he only fhewn, when the mind aéts 
in its natural ftate, without any impe- 
diment from hope or fear. 


To the Proprizetors of the UNIveRsSAL MaGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


If you think the following Ob/ervations on the Ufe of Hiftory, and the Utility refult- 
ing from the Study of it, merit a Place in your Monthly Mijcellany, pleale to in- 


fet them, which will oblige 


Iftory is the key to the know- 

ledge of human nature. For in it 
we fee what fort of beings our fellow- 
creatures are, by reading their genu- 
ine characters in their actions. Thefe 
2 perfon who carefully ftudies hifto- 
ry, may trace up to their fource, and 
purfue and unravel all the wonderful 
CiGuifes, doubles and intricacies of 


Your conftant Reader, Q. Q 


the human heart. Life, as it is gene- 
rally conduéted by perfons of all fta- 
tions, but efpecially of the higheft, 
appears from hiltory in its true co- 
lours, as a fcene of craft, of violence, 
of felfihnefs, of cruelty, folly, and 
vanity. Hiftory fhews the real worth 
of thofe obje&s which are ufually the 
purfuit of mankind; that there is no- 


a thing 
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thing new under the fun: nothing to 
be wondered at; that mankind have 
been from the beginning bewildered, 
and led from their real happinefs, and 
the end of their being, after a thou- 
fand vifionary vanities, which have 
deluded and difappointed them from 
generation to generation, and are like- 
ly to do fo to the laft. 

What can be more inftruétive and 
entertaining, than in hiftory to trace 
this world of ours through its various 
ftates, obferve what fort of inhabi- 
tants have poffeffed it, in different pe- 
riods; how different, and yet how 
much the fame; how nations, ftates, 
and kingdoms have rifen, flourifled, 
and funk; the firft rife of govern- 
ment; what characters have appear- 
ed in different ages, eminent for vir- 
tue, or infamous for wickednefs; to 
what feemingly flight caufes the moft 
important events have been owing ; 
the arts, by which one man has been 
able to fubdue millions of fellow-crea- 
tures, and to tread on the neck of 
mankind ; the motives which have 
put men upon action ; and the weak- 
nefles which have been the caufe of 
the baffling of their fchemes; the force 
of human paffions, the weaknefs of 
reafon, the influence which prejudices 
and attachments have on the conduct 
of men, the furprifing heights to 
which virtue has raifed {ome men, the 
difficulties conquered, the honours 
— and the lafting fame acquired 

y difinterefted love of their country ; 
the madnefs on which ambition, co- 
vetoufnefs, and love of pleafure have 
driven men ; and, through the whole, 
the influence of the unfeen hand of 
Providence, difappointing the counfels 
of the wife; weakening the power of 
the mighty; putting down one, and 
raifing another up ; and working out 
its own great and important ends alike 
by the weaknefs, the power, the vir- 
tue, the wickednefs, the wifdom, and 
the folly of mankind. 

Hiftory is the great inftruétor for all 
ranks in life, but efpecially the high- 
eft, For thofe, who are befieged and 
blocked up by triple ranks of flatterers, 


whofe chief care and great intereft it is 
above all things to prevent the ap- 
proach of truth, in hiftory we may fee 
charaéters as great or greater than 
their own, treated with the utmoft 


plainnefs, There the haughty tyrant. 


may fee how a Nero was {poke of be- 
hind his back, though deified by the 
flavith knee of flattery. Thence he 
may judge how he himfelf will be 
fpoken of by hiftorians, who will no 
longer dread his menace, after his 
head is laid in the duft. Thence he 
may judge how his charaéter is per- 
haps now treated in the anti-chamber 
of his own palace, by the very fyco- 
phants, whofe fervile tongues had, 
the moment before, been lavifhing the 
fulfome and undiftinguifhed applaufe 
on his worlt vices, which they had 
fanétified with the title of princely 
virtues. Hiftory will faithfully Jay 
before him his various and important 
duties, which thofe who frequent his 
prefence, either dare not, or will not 
inftruét him in. There he will fee the 
original of the inftitution of govern- 
ment, and learn, that power is given 
into the hands of one, for the advan- 
tage of many; not according to the 
monflrous doétrine of tyranny and 
flavery, the many made for one. ‘There 
he will Jearn every honeft art of go- 
vernment, and can be engaged in no 
difficult circumftance, of which he will 
not find an example, and from which 
he may not learn fome ufeful inftruc- 
tion for governing mankind. For the 
human fpecies have been from the be- 
ginning very much the fame, and ge- 
nerally capable, by wife laws fridlly 
executed, by a judicious policy uni- 
verfally prevailing, and by the power- 
ful examples of perfons in high rank 
of being governed and managed at the 
pleafure of able and politic princes. 
There he will fee the difference be- 
tween the real glory of a Titus and an 
Alfred, and the horrible barbarity of 
a Philip and a Lewis. He may fet 
his own character and actions at the 
diftance of a few centuries, and judge 
in his own mind, whether he will then 
appear in the character of wan 
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his fe!low-creatures, or of the father of 
his people ; of a wife and aétive Mo- 
narch, or of an infignificant being upon 
earth; of an example to mankind of e- 
very fublime virtue, ora general cor- 
ruptor of manners. Hiftory is the grand 
tribunal, before which Princes them- 
felves are, in the view of all mankind, 
arraigned, tried, and, often with the 
greateft freedom as well asimpartiality, 
condemned to eternal infamy. And, 
though ic is the mark of a truly great 
mind to dare to be virtuous at the ex- 
pence of reputation, it is a proof of a 
foul funk to the loweft bafenefs of 
human nature, to bear to think of de- 
ferving the contempt or hatred of all 
mankind, the wife and good, as well 
as the unthinking and worthlefs. 
There is not indeed a leffon in the 
whole compals of morals, that is not 
in the moft advantageous and pleafing 
manner, to be learned from hiftory, 
either ancient or modern, facred or 
profane. ‘There the madnefs of am- 
bition appears in a ftriking light. The 
dreadful ravages produced by that 
wide-wafting fury, whenever fhe has 
pofieffed the frantic brain of an Hero, 
and fent him like a devouring fire, or 
an overflowing inundation, {preading 
deftruétion over the whole face of the 
earth; the numbers of the innocent 
and helplefs, who have, in different 
ages of the world, been fpoiled and 
maflacred, to make one fellow worm 
great ; the human hecatombs, which 
have been offered to this infernal dzx- 
mon; the anxious hours of life, and 
the violent deaths to which unthink- 
ing men have brought themfelves by 
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the egregious folly of flying from hap- 
pine(s, in purfuit of the phantom of a 
name; the extenfive and endlefsly va- 
rious views, which hiitory exhibits of 
the fatal confequences of this vice, 
ought to teach the moft inconfiderate 
the wifdom of contentment, and the 
happinefs of retirement. 

In hiftory we fee the moft illuftrious 
characters, for that worth, which a- 
lone is real, I mean, the internal ex- 
cellence of the mind, rifing fuperior 
to the mean purfuit of riches, dignify~ 
ing and fanétifying poverty by volun- 
tarily embracing it. From thence we 
cannot help learning this important 
leflon, that the external advantages 
of wealth, titles, buildings, drefs, e- 
quipage, and the like, are no more to 
the man, than the proud trappings to 
the horfe, which add not to his value, 
which we even remove, before we can 
examine his foundnefs and real worth, 
and which may be put upon the ftupid 
afs, as well as the generous fteed. 

The contrafts we find in hiftory be- 
tween thofe nations and particular per- 
fons, who ftudied temperance and ab- 
ftinence, and thofe whofe beaftly lux- 
ury renders them infamous to pofteri- 
ty, ought furely to convince the read- 
ers of hiitory of the advantages of 
living agreeable to human nature. 
The fpontaneous and voluntary ap- 
probation, which the heart immedi- 
ately gives to virtue, when paflion 
and prejudice cannot interfere, feems 
to be the voice of God within the 
mind, calling it to the ftudy and prac 
tice of whatever is truly laudable. 


A Differtation on Fluids (Page 15, Vol. XVI.) finifhed. 
Teluftrated with a Copper-plate. 


The Abbé Nollet having, by means 
of the experiments (related Page 14, 
Vol X\ I.) difcovered the theory and 
true caufe of the ebullition of fluids, 
was defirous of purfuing that curious 
fubjeé&t, in order to be fatisfied with 
regard to fome incidental circum- 


ftances, which juftly merit the atten- 
tion of a natural philofopher. 

In order to difcover the degree of 
heat requifite to make water Boil in 
vacuo, he placed an air-pump firmly 
againft the end of a large table, as 
reprefented og the copper- plate, fig. 53 

and 
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and under the receiver A, open at the 
top, he placed a {mall barometer, cal- 
led a proof barometer. Upon the ta- 
ble he placed a chafing-dith of coals, 
and upon the chaffing-difh a veffel al- 
mott filled with water, into which he 
plunged a matrafs about half full of 
cold-water. In the matrafs, a barome- 
ter whofe tube was divided into fix e- 
qual parts by means of threads, was 
fufpended in fuch a manner, that its 
ball was immerfed in the water, with- 
out touching the bottom of the ma- 
trafs. The mouth of the matrafs, and 
the upper part of the receiver, were 
conneéted by means of a glafs fyphon 
B C, one end of which was firmly lu- 
ted into the top of the matrafs, and the 
other into the aperture on the top of the 
receiver. Another barometer, having 
its tube alfo divided by threads, was 
fufpended from the fyphon at B, fo 
that its ball was immeried in the wa- 
ter contained in the veffel on the cha- 
fing-difh. 

A vacuum being made, the fmall 
barometer under the receiver fell to 
eight lines and a half above the le- 
vel, and the water, in the matrals, 
which had then acquired twenty-five 
degrees of heat only, boiled very fait, 
and a hot vapour {pread itfelf in the 
receiver. Ina fhort time the mercu- 
ry of the barometer in the recipient 
was obferved to be rifen about two 
lines. And as it was natural to think, 
that its rife was owing to the air dif- 
charged from the boiling water, the 
Abbé endeavoured to extrac it, but 
to no purpofe ; for, though the mer- 
cury fell about a line, aiter two or 
three ftrokes of the pump, yet it im- 
mediately rofe again to the fame point. 
It was therefore paft difpute, that, 
whatever it was that fupported the 
mercury, it was very different from 
common air. The Abbe imagined 
thatin the fluid in queftion was nothing 
more than the vapour of the boiling 
water; and, in order to fatisfy him- 
felf, he applied linen cloths dipped in 
cold water to the receiver, and the 
effe&t was as he expected: for the 
mercury of the proof barometer im- 


mediately fell to its former ftation. 
But, fome moments after the cooling 
of the recipient, accidentally cafting 
his eye on the proof barometer, he 
obferved the mercury to be fallen three 
lines below the level, where it con- 
tinued about a minute, and then rofe 
again fomething more than three lines 
above it, re at near the fame 
height as at the beginning of the expe- 
riment. This made the Abbé fafped, 
that the barometer had not been en- 
tirely purged from air, and that fome 
imperceptible bubble might remain in 
the long branch of the barometer, and 
which produced this phenomenon, 
But having feveral times redifcharged 
it with the utmoft care and circum{pec- 
tion, and conitantly obferved the fame 
phenomenon, he was fatisfied that it 
mutt be owing to fome other caufe. 
It is abundantly evident, that, if the 
air in the receiver could be entirely ex- 
hautted, the mercury in both branches 
of the proof barometer would fland at 
the fame height, and that if a {mall 
—_ of air remained, either from 
the water, or the vapour of the boiling 
water, in the open branch of the ba- 
rometer, it would fupport the mercu- 
ry in the other branch fomething a- 
bove the igvel but, to make it fall 
below it, nuit be the effect of fome 
pofitive force acting on the mercury 
in the fealed branch of the barome- 
ter; but this force could not be de- 
rived from air, as it had but juft be- 
fore been filled with mercury, {uffici- 
ently purged from that fluid. 
Confequently that expanfible fluid 
we breathe, and which we properly 
term air, cannot be the caufe of this 
effect. Perhaps, we might fufpect it 
to proceed from the particles of fire, 
which, being well known to penetrate 
the hardeft bodies, will not, like air, 
be ttopped by glafs veflels. The Abbé, 
however, feems inclinable to believe, 
that, though this falling of the mercu- 
ry could not proceed from the air it- 
felf, yet that the moft fubtile particles 
of it, or perhaps fome other elaltic 
fluid mixed with it, might, though 
with difficulty, pafs through the pores 
Qs 
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of the glafs; which being fuppofed, 
the phenomenon in queition explains 
itfelf without the leaft difficulty. The 
vapour of the boiling water, fpread in 
the receiver, produces two effects ; 
it gravitates on the mercurial column 
in che open branch of the barometer, 
and, confequently, caufes the mercu- 
ry to fallin that branch, and rife in 
the other; it alfo, independently of 
this effect, warms the barometer it- 
felf, together with the particles of the 
elaftic fluid, contained in the fealed 
branch. When the exterior part of 
the receiver is made cool, the vapour 
is reduced to a very {mall fpace, and 
its preflure on the mercury contained 
in the open branch almoft entirely 
ceafes ; but, as we do not cool the ba- 
rometer at the fame time, the elaftic 
fluid contained in the clofed branch, 
the fpring of which has not been 
weakened, continues its preflure, and, 
the exterior force, which before coun- 
terbalanced its action, being removed, 
the mercury in the fealed branch mutt 
fall below the level, and continue in 
that ftation, till the coldnefs, commu- 
nicated to the receiver, reaches the ba- 
rometer, and caufes this fluid to lofe 
that elafticity it had acquired from the 
heat. 

The Abbé being defirous of know- 
ing what fpace the vapour, rifing 
from fluids boiling in vacuo, would 
take up, when charged with the 
weight of the atmofphere, he took 
a {mall matrafs, whofe body was ve- 
ry round, and its interior diameter 
twenty-two lines, and filled it entire- 
ly with luke-warm water; an equal 
quantity of the fame water was put 
into another veffel, and the neck of 
the matrafs plunged into it, in an in- 
verted pofition (fee the copper-plate, 
fig. 3.) but with fo much precaution, 
that the matrafs was perfectly full of 
water after the immerfion. The‘e 
veffels were placed under the receiver 
of anair-pump, and, the air being 
gradually exhaufted, an ebullition was 
excited in each veflel, which was con- 
tinued ten minutes; during which time 
the matrafs was filled with vapour, and 
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the water in it fell below the furface 
of that in the other vefiel. The air 
was then let into the receiver, and, 
when the water had required the fame 
degree of coldnefs with the air of the 
place, the Abbé found a {pherical feg- 
ment, of about five lines diameter, oc- 
cupied by air, at the upper part of the 
matrais. 

Obferving that, when the ebulli- 
tion was violent in the boiling fluid, 
the mercury was perpetually changing 
its ftation, the Abbé was defirous of 
rendering the vapour (which was 
doubtlefs the caufe of the mercury’s 
fluctuation) vifible ; in order to this, 
he filled the bottle A (fig. 1.) with 
warm water, and firmly luted one end 
of a fyphon into its neck, the other 
end of which he plunged into the vef- 
fel C, filled with water which had be- 
fore boiled in vacuo. ‘This appara- 
tus he placed under A, the receiver of 
an air-pump. When the air was fuf- 
ficiently exhauited, the ebullition be- 
gan in the bottle A, and the fyphon 
was foon filled with tranfparent vefi- 
cles, which fucceflively patied into the 
veffel C, where it produced the fame 
motions, and would have been ex- 
cited by blowing through the fyphon, 
and which continued as long as the 
water in the bottle continued to boil. 

The above fuppofition of a fubtile 
air, or other elaftic Auid, which can, 
though with difficulty, pafs through 
the pores of glafs, is not uncommon, 
and has been adopted by very great 
philofophers. M. Amontons had re- 
courfe to it, to explain the caufe why 
mercury is fupported at different 
heights in barometers, made of diffe- 
rent glafles. M. Huygens fuppofed 
it the caufe of water being fufpended 
at four or five feet above its level in 
vacuo; and that of mercury, at for- 
ty-feven inches above its common 
height, when expofed to the open air. 
In fine, M. de Mairan has adopted 
it in his treatife of the Aurora Borea- 
lis, in order to account for many fin- 
gular phanomena, which, without this 
hypothefis, perhaps would never have 
been explained. 

Neither 
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Neither is it neceflary to fuppofe fo 
prodigious a tenuity in the particles of 
this fluid, imagined to pafs through 
the pores of the glafs, as feveral ex- 
periments made by the Abbé Nollet 
fufficiently prove that it enters them 
with difficulty, and, as it were, by 
force. Neither is it without exam- 
ple, that a body refufes paflage toa 
fluid, while it admits another, the 
particles of which, in all appearance, 
are much larger. The Abbé gives us 
an indifputable proof of this ; he fil- 
led a gla(s veflel with rectified fpirit 
of wine well purged from air, and tied 
firmly over the mouth of it a piece of 
bladder, and plunged it into a large 
veffel filled with water (fee fig. 4.) In 
about fix hours he faw that the blad- 
der was very much ftretched, and 
formed a confiderable convexity; he 
pricked the bladder with a pin, anda 
ftream of liquor flew up more than a 
foot in height. 

He at firft thought that this appa- 
rent increafe of the fluid muft be ow- 
ing toa degree of heat in the water 
which had rarefied the fpirit of wine, 
but fatisfying himfelf by a fecond ex- 
periment, in which he obferved the 
fame phenomenon, that the water and 
fpirit of wine had the fame degree of 
heat, and had altered nothing du- 
ring the whole courfe of the operati- 
on, he was convinced that it muft be 
owing to fome other caufe. 

As the bladder was not therefore ren- 
dered convex by the dilatation of the 
fpirit of wine, he thought it muit be 
caufed by the introduétion of a certain 
quantity of water. It has been long 
known, that a bladder will admit the 

aflage of water, when the fluid is 
impelled by a certain force. But 
from whence could it in this experi- 
ment derive that force? Not from the 
weight of the water; for, had the 
bottle been but half filled with fpirit 
of wine, and ftopped in that manner, 
no water would have entered it ; but, 
the bottle being full, the fpirit of wine 
touched the bladder, and the water, 
impelled by the preffure of the atmo- 
fphere, penetrated it. 

I 
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The introduction of the water into 
the bottle was therefore owing to that 
quality in water of penetrating fpirits 
of wine, of which Meff. Geoffroy and 
de Raumur have given feveral in- 
ftances. But when the water had 
thus penetrated the bladder, and mix- 
ed itfelf with the fpirit of wine, what 
reafon can be affigned why this fluid 
fhould not again have paffed out of 
the veffel, through the pores of the 
bladder, as the effort was far fuperior 
to that which caufed the water to pafs 
in? This difficulty the Abbé removed 
by the following experiment. 

He took an open receiver, and co- 
vered the top of it with a wet bladder, 
binding it round firmly with a pack- 
thread, and let it dry, that the blad- 
der might be clofely united to the 
edge of the receiver. This receiver 
(reprefented at D, fig. 2.) was placed 
upon a plate of copper A B, covered 
with a piece of wet leather. Through 
this plate were two tubes, which com- 
municated with an air-pump by means 
of the cock E. At the other end of 
the plate was placed another receiver 
C, containing the ball of a barometer 
F G, and clofed with a bladder. The 
barometer was to fhew to what de- 
gree the air was rarefied in the re- 
ceiver D. The air being exhaufted 
out of the receiver D, the bladder be- 
came concave; which concavity was 
filled with water, which, in a few mi- 
nutes, began to penetrate the bladder, 
and form itfelf into drops on the moft 
dependent part, and fifteen were ob- 
ferved to fall in twelve minutes. The 
Abbé then took out the water with a 
fponge, and put {pirits of wine in its 
itead ; but none of it pafled through 
the bladder, nothing being found un- 
derneath, after it had ftood fo for 
twelve minutes, except a light and 
infipid moifture, 

Thus we fee there are bodies which 
will admit a paifage to one kind of 
fluid, while they deny it to another, 
though, in all appearance, compofed 
of fmaller particles; and why may 
not glafs be of that number? And 
may not the fubtile fluid fuppofed to 
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pafs through it, when mixed with the 
vapours in the receiver, lofe, at lea‘t 
in part, the facility of efcaping again 
through the pores of the glafs, in the 
fame manner as water mixed with fpi- 
rit of wine, which can no longer pe- 
netrate the bladder? Thefe are in- 
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deed only conjectures, but they are very 
probable ones. And this we aie cer- 
tain of, that the operations of nature 
of which we are ignorant, infinitely 
furpafs thofe we are able to acquire the 
knowledge of, by the utmoft pains and 
molt affiduous enquiry. 


To the Proprietors of the UniversaL MaGazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As Copper-veffels are generally in Ufe in the Preparation of Food, and Numbers are 
unacquainted with the terrible Confequences, which too often refult Srom the poi- 
Jonous Particles of the Metal being mixed with the Food ; 1 hope the following 
Extra, from a Pamphlet lately publifbed, intitled, Serious RefleStions on 
the manifold Dangers attending the Ufe of Copper-veflels, qwill find a Place 


in your monthly Magazine. 


T will, perhaps, be fuperfluous to 

obferve that copper utenfils are 
now employed in almoft every kitchen 
in the kingdom ; copper pots, copper 
ftew-pans, copper fauce-pans, and 
copper tea-kettles are al! in daily ufe 
among us; to which we mutt add 
kettles, ladles, and divers other things 
ufed in cookery, made of brafs, which 
is the fame metal incorporated with a 
fof} fubftance well known by the 
name of lapis calaminaris, or cala- 
mine ftone. Thefe utenfils, from the 
very nature of the metal, throw out a 
poifonous matter more or lefs, which, 
mixing with our food, renders itina 
greater or lefs degree pernicious. | Ie 
mutt be obferved, that the pernicious 
effeéts of copper are fometimes evi- 
dent, at other times latent: In the 
firft cafe it ftands felf-condemned by 
undeniable faéts ; in the other, tho’ 
we cannot fo certainly demonttrate 
its deftruclive properties, yet is the 
prefumption againft it fo very itrong, 
as, in our judgment, to deferve not 
only our own inquiries, but thoie of 
the wife Body in the kingdom. 

Let us fuppofe, for argument’s 
fake, firft, that we have a copper 
utenfil perfe@tly new, juit fent from 
the brafier’s, for inflance, a preferv- 
ing-pan not tinned ; if it flands quite 
unufed but a thert ume, the very air, 
efpecially a moit one, will affect it; 
there is a ioulnefs on the pan acqui- 


red we know not how, which, if 


Yours, &c. R. 
rubbed off with a warm hand, has 
an extremely difacrceable fmell ; if 
we apply it to the tongue, it has a 
naufeous tale, in proportion to the 
time the pan has been expofed to the 
air. lNow if the air alone has power 
to extract a degree of poifonous mat- 
ter from copper, what may we not 
fear from the many ways thefe uten- 
fils are employed ? 

Secondly, If a little cold water be 
put into this pan, though perfectly 
clean, and left to ftand a few days 
the pan is vifibly corroded, as appears 
by the verdigreafe all round the {pot 
where the water fettled. Water there- 
fore, it is evident, will extra& this 
poifonous matter from copper. 

Now, though air and cold water 
affect this metal, yet is there much 
more to be apprehended than from 
thele fimple powers ; for furely cop- 
per, when heated, muft have much 
more force to throw out pernicious 
particles, than when coid. There- 
fore, 

Thirdly, If water be long boiled in 
fuch a pan, it will be fo tainted as 
to become more or lefs difagreeab'e 
both in {mel!l and tafle ; though even 
this will be in a diferent deeree, ac- 
carding to the cuality of the water 
fo boil d. 

Fourthly, Tf milk be boiled in this 
pan, it will acquire fo nautcous a 
taille, as fearce to be borne. 

Filthly, If vinegar be boiled in it, 
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fuffer from the taint it receives from 


it will alfo contrast a naufeous tafe, 
though that naufeoufnefs be partly 
moderated by the power of the acid ; 
but that it is impregnated with a 
portion of verdioreale 1s evident, not 
only from the taille of the vinegar, but 
from its having left every part of the 

an, which the vincear touched, 
bites and cleaner, if pofib’e, than 
when it came out of the brafier’s 
fhop. 

Sixthly, If falt be put into the fame 
pan, whether heated or not, and left 
to ftand fome time, it is tinged - 
different places of a greenifh hue 
which is verdigreafe exudated from 
the pan, tainting thofe parts of the 
falt which were e nearcht * it. 

Seventhly, IE it be ufed for the 
melting of butter, the butter will 
contraé a fill more naufeous tail, 
than that which milk is apt to ao, 


Eighthly, Let it a made ufe of 


for melting of fuet, or any other fat 
fubflance, and this be Icft to fland in 
it, it will have not only a naufeous 
tafle, but alfo contract a gre:nifh hue 
fons the ve erdigreaie, which the cop- 
per throws out, 


+e 


Ty: > : anahle nf 
Ninthly, Sugar alfo is capable of 


extrating the verdigreafe from cop- 
per, it being a kind of faline fub- 
ftance, and is by fome called a fac- 
charine falt, not only from its fhoot- 
ing into cry ilals like fale, but alfo 





from its active property and power of 


preferving fome fobftances, as fait 
does others. But with this, too, the 
nauvfeous tafte is in part concealed, as 
well as with the vinegar, by the power 
of the acid inherent in both. 

From thefe few remarks on the 
efic&t that copper has on the fimple 
parts of our food, what may we not 
fear, waen a multiplicity of ing redi- 
ents are combined ? May we not rea- 
fonably infer, that thofe, who feed 
on the choiceft viands, have their 
health fo much the more expofed ? 
As every rank of people in the king. 
dom make ufe of co opper utenfils, mer 
or lefs, in dreffing their food, { 
rank muft be more or lefs liable to 
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them; but thofe who, not contented 
with plain and fimple diet, feed on 
the moft laboured dithes, muft furely 
hazard their health in a much more 
confiderable degree ; as the poifonous 
particles mult ‘neceflarily be throwa 
Out in greater quantities, though dif- 
guifed, perhaps, in the tafte, ‘by the 
high flavour of a ragout. 

It will, perhaps, be charged upon 
me, that I have not fet out fairly, as 
the utenfil | have mentioned is fuppo- 
fed to be untinned, contrary to the 
general cuftom in the ufe of copper. 
When copper, from its lightnefs and 
beauty, was firit introduced into our 
kitchens, our foreiathers were fenfible 
it abounded with a matter very unfit 
to mingle with what is to be conveyed 
into the ftcmach ; and therefore wife- 
ly endeavoured to defend themfelves 
from the miichief, as well as they 
could, by coating with melted tin the 
whole infide of the veflels they made 
ufe of, thereby to intercept and repel 
the pernicious effuvia of that un- 
wholefome metal with a kind of li- 
ning, as it were, of a lefs dangerous 
one. ‘This method we fti!l purfue in 
part, but not wholly ; for veffels for 
jeveral purpofes, and particularly 
thofe ufed for preferviag fruits, are 
generally entiened, as may be fen 
in every brafier’s fhop ia the king- 
dom. 

‘Thus, though I chofe an untinned 

utenfil for argument’s fake, I am far 

from m Beene g, that we do not ufe 
nany that are tinned. But does this 
fecure us from danger? By no means, 
Does copper by its nature abound 
with verdigreafe? Is this verdigreafe 
capable of being exudated from it by 
water, falt, vinegar, and other ma- 
terials daily ufed in cockery? And is 
this matter, this verdigreafe, when 
mixed with our meat and drink, and 
received into the ftomach, capable of 
affecting our health? If theie quef- 
tions are anfwered in the affirmative, 
pot all the methods, that have hither- 
to been ufed to defend us from their 
poifon, 
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poifon, can jufify our continuing the 
ufe of thefe utenfils. My reafons are 
thefe : 

Firft, Befides thefe fmaller veffels 
for the purpofes of preferving and 
fome other particular ufes, thofe larger 
ones antonomattically, or by way of 
excellence, on account of their fize, 
called in general Coppers, thofe I 
mean which are commonly fixed in 
brick-work, for wa thing, brewing, 
and other like purpofes, are always 
untinned. Now it is weil known, 
that, in thoufands of families, the 
fame copper, which ferves for wath- 
ing, is alfo made ufe of to boil a 
ham, a large piece of beef, or any 
other great joint of meat 3 perhaps > 
too, when it is cankered with foap, 
and confequently rendered ftill more 
dangerous. 

Secondly, Becaufe tinning, though 
in fome degree a fence, yet is it tco 
weak a one to be Gepended on. E- 
very body mutt be fenfible how muc: 
care is requifite in this point; for, 
uolefs we can confide, which in gene- 
ral it is impoffible to do, that our 
fauce-pans, flew-pans, &c. will al- 
ways be kept well tinned, we cannot 
ufe them with any d degree o of fafety. 
A very fhort time deftroys the tinning, 
either wholly or in part; it may be 
{craped off, burnt oft, melted off, or 
fcowered off; fo that our fafety here- 
in, in great meafure, depends on the 
virtue, care, and labour of thofe, 
who prefide in the kitchen or the 
fcullery. 

The eye of a watchful mifrefs, a 
notable daughter, or a age a —_— 
keeper, is, no doubt, a good ch 
upon uncleanly or carcleis fe rants 
but very many families are unhappy 
enough to be deftitute of fuch a bies- 
fing ; and certa inly no guard againit 
this mifchief is fuficient, without the 
niceft circumfpection. Who is there 
with any degive of obfervation, o1 
knowledge of life, but has feen fome 
inftances f copper on 





of the effects of 
their food? A foup exceliently good 
to-day, if left by any negligence in a 
copper veficl, cannot be eat to mai- 
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row. A bafon of broth is brought to 
a fick perfon, who, perhaps, is made 
more io by its tafting of copper or 
brafs. A cup of buiter is frequently 
fent up to table fo naufeous, that it 
infe&ts every thing it is poured upon; 


and, on inquiring i into the ¢ caufe, th 
cooks informs her miitrefs, that the 
fauce-pan wants tinning. So like- 


wife pickles are ferved up very invi- 
ting to the eye, but often infupport- 
ably rank to the tae. How fo? 
Why, the good houfew ‘ife boiled a 
fh iting s-worth or two of half-pence, 
or a pound brafs weight in the vine- 


gar, to make her — of a fine 
green. Thefe, and many more cir- 
cumftances of a fimilar nature, come 


within general obfervation. But here 
I beg leave to add, by way of illufira- 
tion, an initance or two highly wor- 
thy our notice : 

A Gertleman of diftinguifhed cha- 
raQer in this metropolis ha id jome cy- 
der which was prick ed; and, con- 
cerned at the lofs of a liquor he was 
fond of, he fpoke of it to a friend. 
His friend informed him of a fecret to 
cure it, by boiling the whole with 
fome innocent ingredients ; which was 
accordingly done in the family cop- 
per, and the cyder j in fact was cured 
of the complained-of tartneis, The 
Geatle seman, highly pleated with the 
svery of his favourite liquor, drank 
of 3 t with moderate treedom, as did 
atfo feveral of his family : In a fhort 
they were ail taken i il}, and fin 
fo ete! away, that the phyfician 
was indaced to fufpect poifon in the 
afe; us in faét there 2s, though 
innocently. After finict inquiry into 
every thing which had been eat and 
drank, at length the cyder was men- 
tioned, with the e operation it had un- 
cergone. Upon this, the lead which 
furrounded the upp r_ part of the 
copp r being ftruck off, it appeared, 
that a confiderable quantity of verdi- 
creafe, lodged between that and the 
copper had been imbibed by the cy- 
der, when boiling up to it. The con- 
fequence of which was, that feveral 








of the family continued for fome time 
kK 2 very 
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very ill; but the Gentleman himfelf 
has never perfectly recovered his 
health fince. 

A tradefman and his wife, not long 
fince, unfortunately dined very plen- 
tifully on a fry; a dith which, it 
feems, they were very fond of ; and 
the maid, who probably had an equal 
likine to it, made her dinner alfo of 
the fame dith; though all of them, at 
the very time of eating, were fenfible 
of a difagreeable tatte in the fauce. 
Dinner had not long been over, be- 
fore they were all taken ill in a vio- 
lent manner ; the wife died in about 
four-and-twenty hours; the hufband 
and the maid were both in a mifera- 
ble way for fome time, but at length 
recovered, cither from their having 
eaten more fparingly than the wife, 


To the Proprietors of the UniversaLt MaGazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As Dew is a Phenomenon of Nature confpicuous to every Obferver, and the beauti- 
Jul Drops of that Fluid, which are always formed on the very Summits of the 
Blades of Grafs and other Plants, ufually the Subje& of Admiration; the follow- 
ing Attempt to explain this Phenomenon, and other Prepirties of it, may, per ; 
haps, be thought worthy a Place in your ufeful and entertaining ColleZion. 4 


HROUGH the whole courfe 

of the operations of nature, 
when there appear two methods, by 
which any thing we fee can be affect- 
ed, we have many reafons to believe, 
that it is done by that method which 
is the mott different from common ap- 
pearances. As we know, for inttance, 
there muft be a revolution, either of 
the earth round the fun, or of the fun 
round the earth: Though common 
appearances feem to inform us, that 
it is the earth which is at reft, and the 
fun which moves round; yet, when 
we come to inquire more nearly into 
nature, we are convinced, that it is in 
reality the earth which makes the re- 
volution, while the fun remains fixed 
in its place. A thoufand other paral- 
led inftances might readily be produ- 
ced; and it is by this method alone 
we are to regulate our judgment, with 
regard to the dew, which becomes one 
of the number. 


or from the greater ftrencth of their 
contitution. ‘This fhocking accident, 
as appeared evidently afterwards, was 
occafioned by the fouinefs of the pan ; 
for, upon examination, it was found 
loaded with verdigreafe, by a quan- 
tity of fat and falt having lain in it 
for fome time. 

The obvious inferences to be drawn 
from the‘e relations are, firlt, That 
verdigreaie will poifon. Secondly, 
That our food is almoft every way 
liable to be tainted with this poifon- 
ous matter, either by the power which 
falt, vinegar, and other things natu- 








rally have of extracting it from cop- 
per, or by its being licked up where- 
ever any utenfil is already corroded 
with it by air, water, &c. 
? t 


Yours, &c. C. C. 


The dew, which we fee continually 
appearing to fall at its flated periods, 
may thus either fali originally from 
that middle region of the air, from 
whence it feems to us to defcend ; or 
it may be firft raifed from the bowels 
of the earth, in form of a vapour, to 
that region, and fall again from thence 
on the furface of the earth, in form of 
dew. ‘The mott natural opinion feems 
to be that of its falling ab origine out | 
of the air; and thus the generality : 
of the world look upon it, efteeming 
it a gift of Heaven for inriching and 
fertilifing the earth. But the truth lies 
on the other fide of the queftion; and 
it is indifputable, that all we proper- 
ly call dew, all thofe drops of water 
which, though imperceptible as fuch 
while feparate, eafily amafs them- 
felves in larger drops, and are in 
that ftate found on grafs, and on the 
herbs of the garden and field in the 
morning, where they remain for a 

certain 

















certain time ; all this has unqueition- 
ably been raifed in vapour out of the 
eaith, to which it nowagain defcends. 

This is no new opinion, though 
not a general one; the old naturalilts 
have many of them affirmed this to 
be the cafe; and there are fo many 
proofs of it, that it is furprifing any 
Inquirer into nature fhould deny {0 
evidenta fa&, Every gardener knows, 
that the inner furface of a glafs bell, 
placed over a tender plant, wi'l, in a 
certain time, be covered wjth drops 
of dew, though it has no communi- 
cation with the external air, nor can 
have received them any other way, 
than in the vapours raifed from the 
earth. 

There have not, however, been 
wanting men of great genius and 
knowledge, who have been of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and endeavoured to 
account for all the phxnomena at- 
tending it, from other principles. Ex- 
periments, however, are the {urelt 
guides, and, at the fame time, the 
moft rigid tefts of truth; and, Mr. 
Dufay being refolved to try firft of all 
the grand gueftion, Whether the mat- 
ter of dew did, or did not, firlt afcend 
in vapour? he reduced it to this fim- 
ple pricefs: If the dew df@ afcend, 
jt mult wet a body placed lower foon- 
er than one placed higher, and its un- 
der part fooner than its upper; and, 
if a number of bodies were placed in 
this manner, the lower mutt be thus 
gradually wetted, through the whole 
feries, before the upper. 

It appeared certain to him, that the 
dew rofe in vapour {vom the earth, af- 
ter it had been heated by the jun, and 
that not lefs of it arofe in the middle 


of the day, than afterwards; but that. 


then it was difperfed as foon as raifed. 
On this foundation he determined to 
make his trials; and, accordingly, he 
placed two ladders, whofe tops refted 
againit each other, but their feet were 
at a coniiderable diitance; and their 
height was 32 feet. To the feveral 
fieps of thefe ladders he faflened 
fquarcs of glafs, like the panes of a 
window, in fuch a manner, that they 
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fhould not overhang one another. It 
wes evident, if the dew defcended, 
without being firft exhaled from the 
earth, the upper turfaces of the {quares 
nearelt the top mutt be firft wetted ; 
but, on the contrary, if the dew fir 
afcended from the earth, the lower 
furface of the pane neareit the furface 
of the ground muft firlt receive it. 
On trial, he found it exaétly as he ex- 
pected ; the lower furface of the low- 
eft piece of glafs being firft wetted, 
then its upper furface ; then the low- 
er furface of the pane next to it, and 
fo on gradually, till the whole were 
wetted to the top of the ladder. 

Jt was very fortunate, that this ex- 
periment fucceeded in fuch perfeét rex 
gularity: This, however, is not al- 
ways to be expected ; a thoufand ac- 
cidents may prevent it, and the light- 
eft wind deftray it. Thus, fuppoting 
the dew to have afcended in this ex- 
act order to a certain height, if it 
there meets with a guilt of wind, 
which difipates in fuch a manner, 
that it can no longer affect the panes, 
till the wind ceafes ; and if this fhould 
not happen, till it had rifen the whole 
height of the ladder ; all the upper 
panes would be wetted in an inftant, 

This Gentleman afterwards tried 
the fame experiment with pieces of 
cloth tied to the fteps of the ladders, 
inflead of glafies, that he might, by 
weighing thefe pieces of cloth, be 
enabled to determine with certainty 
how and in what manner they received 
the dew. In this trial, by fome acci- 
dent, there was not the fame regularity 
in the afcent of the dew, as in the 
preceding experiment; the quantity 
of moilture, however, imbibed b 
the upper pieces, was fo confiderably 
leis, than that imbibed by the lower, 
as abundantly to prove, that they re- 
ceived their moiiture from below, not 
from above. M. Maufchenbroék, 
who is no friend to this opinicn, 
thought he had invalidated all thefe 
proofs, by fhewing that feveral bodies, 
expofed on the leaden terrafs of the 
Obfervatory of Utrecht, received dew 
on their upper furfaces. But it mutt 

be 
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be obferved, that, though the dew 
could not rife from the terrafs, yet it 
might, and certainly did arife from 
the earth and adjacent plants; and, 
being diffafed through all the air a- 
bove this terrafs, it fattened to the bo- 
dies that were difpofed to receive it. 

The order and manner of the afcent 
of dew being thus afcertained, its de- 
fcent again cannot appear wonderful, 
if we confider, that, at fuch times as 
the heat of the fun is not fo great, as 
to diflipate it as it rifes, it wall, by its 
natural attra¢tion, form itfelf into 
drops fo large, and of fo much gra- 
vity, that they can no longer be fuf- 
tained by the air. 

But what is flill more curious, with 
regard to dew, is, that, if different 
fubitances be expofed to it at the fame 
time, they will be differently charged 
with it, fome acquiring more than o- 
thers, and fome even none at all. 
The drops feem to make a fort of 
choice of what bodies they fhall affix 
themfelves to. Glafs and cryital they 
adhere more readily to, and in a lar. 
ger quantity, than any other kinds of 
bodies whatever; and metals of all 
kinds do not receive them at all, nor 
are there ever any drops found on 
their furfaces. ‘The two extremes are 
therefore fixed ; but the intermediate 
bodies muft be judged of by repeated 
experiments. If a cryftal or glafs vef- 
fel, placed on a filver plate be ex- 
pofed, in an evening to the adtion of 
the dew, the glafs will be found co- 
vered with drops of dew, but the fil- 
ver plate perfectly dry. China ware, 


being a femi-vitrified fubftance, may 
be confidered as a kind of glafs: Into 
a plate of this ware were poured fix 
pounds of mercury, and expofed in 
the night to the air; in the morning, 
the dew was found in abundance on 
the edges of the plate; but not the 
Jeaft trace of a fingle drop appeared 
on the furface of the mercury. From 
hence it is evident, that the drops of 
dew wiil not affix themfelves at ali to 
fome bodies, while they very readily 
do it to others. 

There is alfo another remarkable 
obfervation, which feems to prove, 
that this vapour only afcends, and 
does not at all defcends again in form 
of dew; but that what we fee colleét- 
ed in drops on grafs and plants, forms 
itfelf in that manner in the beginning 
of its afcent. For, if a metalline cup 
be expofed a whole night, it will ne- 
ver be found to contain any dew, 
which muft have been the cafe, had 
that fluid defcended ; fince, though 
it would not naturally ftick to that 
metal, it muft fall into the cup, and 


remain there ; but, as this never hap-. 


pens, it feems natural to conclude, 
that it never falls. 

From the whole, therefore, we may 
make this general obfervation: That 
dew is a vapour, which riling into 
the air, and increafing in quantity 
during the whole night, expands it- 
felf in all directions, moiftening or 
wetting fome fubftances, without af- 
fecting others, and this merely ac- 
cording to the difference of their fur- 
faces. 


Memoirs of the Life of Martin Folkes, E/g; late Prefident of 
the Royal Society. 


With bis Head finely engraved. 


HERE is, perhaps, no kind 

of reading attended with more 
advantages, than that of the lives of 
great and good men. To find that 
great lengths have been really gone 
in learning and virtue ; that high de- 
grees of perfection have been actually 
attained by men like ourfelves, placed 


amidft the infirmities, the temptati- 
ons, and other various evils of life, 
muft render us utterly inexcufable to 
ourfelves, if we do not endeavour, at 
leaft, to attain the heights we know 
have been reached by others of our 
fellow-creatures. In fhort, from wri- 
tings of this kind we acquire an inti- 
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mate acquaintance with the illuftrious 
dead ; they fhew us what they once 
were, and, confequently, what we 
ourfelves may be; place before us the 
intire charaéter of a perfon who has 
made himfelf eminent either for his 
virtues or vices; fhew us how he came 
firft to take a right or a wrong turn ; 
how he afterwards proceeded greater 
and greater lengths; the profpedcts, 
which invited him to afpire to higher 
degrees of glory, or the delufions, 
which mifled him from his virtue or 
his peace; the circumftances which 
raifed him to true greatnefs, or the 
rocks on which he {fplit and funk to 
infamy. And how can we more ef- 
feGtually, or in a more entertaining 
manner, learn the important leffon, 
* What we are to puriue, and what 
to avoid ?’ 

Martin Foikes, Efq; was born in 
O&tober 1690, and laid the founda- 
tion of that learning, which rendered 
him fo confpicuous in the republic of 
letters, at Clare-hall, in the Univer- 
fity of Cambridge. 

On the 2gth of July 1714, he was 
eleted a Member of the Royal So- 
ciety, and, fome years after, Vice- 
prefident of that learned Body. Nor 
were thefe honours unjufily beftowed 
on this great man ; for he was not 
only himfclf indefatigab!e in obferv- 
ing the fecret operations and aftonifhh- 
ing objects of natur e, but alfo ftudi- 
ous to excite the fame vigilance in 
others, and ready to affift merit, when 
oppreffed by indigence, or concealed 
beneath the veil of obfcurity. 

Soon after the death of that faga- 
cious obferver of the minute creation, 
the great Mr. Leeuwenhoek, who be- 
queathed to the Royal Society his ca- 
binet of microfc Pes, Mr. Folkes, be- 
ing then Vice-prefident of the Royal 
Society, gave the following account 
of that valuabie legacy ; which ac- 
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1. Globules of blood, 


Cafe 1, N° 15.4 2. A thin flice of woo 
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count is inferted in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, Number 330, pag. 446, 
and in Lowthorp’s Abridgment con- 
tinued, by Eames and Martyn, Vol. 
V1, pag. 129. 

‘ {his curious and valuable le- 
gacy, left by the laft will and tefta- 
ment of the late Mr. Leeuwenhoek 
to the Royal Society, confitts of a 
fma!l Indian cabinet, in the drawers 
of which are thirteen little boxes or 
cafes, each containing two micro- 
{copes, handfomeiy fitted up in filver ; 
all which, not only the glafles, but 
alfo the apparatus for managing 
them, were made by the late Mr. 
Leeuwenhcck’s own hands: Pefides 
which, they feem to have been put 
in order in the, cabinet by himéelf, as 
he defigned thein to be prefented to 
the Royal Society, each microfcope 
having had an object placed before it, 
and the whole being accompanied 
with a regiiter of the fame in his own 
hand-writing, as being defirous the 
Gentlemen of the Society thould, 
without trouble, be enabled to exa- 
mine many of thoife objc&s, on which 
he had made the moit confiderable 
difcoveries. 

* Several of thefe objects yet re- 
nain before tie m icrofcopes , though 
the greater number are broken off, 


which was probably done by the 
fhak ee of the boxes in the carriage. 
I have, neverthelels, added a tranfia- 
tion ete the Re: riit cr, as jt ma ty ferve 


to give a jufier idea of what Mr. 
Lecuwen hock defigned by his legacy, 
and a!fo be of wie, by ‘ia tling any 





curiou : obferver in mind of a number 

of minute fubje ots i, that may ina par- 
ticalar manner deierve his attention. 

The thiri cen cafes abovemen- 


died are numbered from 15 to 27 
incly ngons correfponding to which 
is the regifter of the o objects to every 
cafe, as ; Seale : 


from which its redacfs proceeds. 


d of the lime tree, where the vefiels 


conveying the fap are cut tranfverfely y- 


Cafe 2, N° 16. } Me The eye of a gnat, 


C:fe 
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1. A crooked hair, to which adheres a ring-worm with a 
c fe Ne piece of the cuticle. 
a 3+ N°1'7*) 2./A fmall hair from the hand, by which it appears thofe 
hairs are not round. 
1. Fleth of the cod-fith (cabeljaeuw) fhewing how the fibres 
lie oblique to the membranes. 
z. An embryo of cochineal taken from the egg, in which 
the limbs and horns are confpicuous. 
Small pipes, which compofe the elephant’s tooth. 
[* Part of the cryftalline humour, from the eye of a 
whale. 
. A thread of fheep’s wool, which is broken, and appears 
to confift of many lefler threads. 
Cafe 6, N° 20. The inftrument spore a fpider fpins the threads that 
” eeagil his web. 
Cafe 7, Ne 1.5 1. A granade, or fpark made in ftriking fire. 


Cafe 4, No 18. 


Cafe 5, N° 19. 


The veffels in a leaf of tea. 
‘The animalcula in femine mafculino of a lamb, taken 
Cafe 8, N° af from the tefticle, July 24, 1702. 
2. A piece of the tongue of a hog full! of fharp points. 
1. A fibre of a cod-fihh, confifting of long flender particles, 
z. Another of the fame. 
1. A filament, conveying nourifhment to the nutmeg cut 
tran{verfely. 
z. Another picce of the fame, in which the figure of the 
veffels may be feen. 


I Part of the bone or tooth abovementioned, confifting 


Cafe 9, N° 23. 


Cafe 10, No 24. 


of ho!low pipes. 
. An exceeding thin membrane, being that which cover- 
ia very {mall mufcie. 
x effels by which membranes reccive nourifiment and 
increafe. 
2. A bunch of hair from the infe& called a hair-worm. 
a B The double filk, fpun by the worm. 
Cale 13,N°27.5 5° The or gan of fight of a fly. 


Cafe 11,N°25. 


Cafe 12, N° 26. 


© It were endlefs to enter into any that have fince wrote upon that fub- 
particulars of what is to be obferved ject. 
in any of thefe objeéts, or indeed to ‘ For the conftruétion of thefe in- 
give any account of Mr. Leeuwen. ftruments, it is the fame in them al] : 
hoek’s difcoveries ; they are fo nume- and the apparatus is very fimple and 
rous, as to make up a confiderable convenient: They are all fingle mi- 
part of the Philofophical Traniations, crolcopes, confilling each of a very 
and, when collected together, to fill fmall double convex glafs, let into a 
four pretty large volumes in quarto, focket between two “filver plates ri- 
which have been publifhed by himat veted together and pierced with a 
feveral times; and of fuch confe- fmall hole : The objeé&t is placed on 
quence, as to have opened intirely new a filver point or needle, which, by 
fcenes in fome parts of natural philo- means of {crews of the fame metal, 
fophy, as we are fenfible, in that fa- provided for that purpofe, may be 
mous difcovery of the animalculain turned about, raifed or deprefled, and 
femine mafculino, which has given a_ brought nearer, or put farther from 
perfe&tly new turn to the theory of the glafs, as the eye of the obferver, 


generation, in almoit all the authors the nature of the object, and the con- 


7 venient 
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venient examination of its feveral parts 
may require. 

« Mr. Leeuwealioek fixed his ob- 
jects, if they were folid, to this filver 
point with glue; and, when they 
were fluid, or of fuch a nature as not 
to be commodioully viewed unleis 
{pread upon glafs, he frit fitted them 
on a little plate of talc, or exceflively 
thin-blown glafs, which he afterwards 
glued to the needle, in the fame man- 
ner as his other objects. 

‘ The obfervation, indeed of the 
circulation of the Blood, and fome o- 
thers, require a fomewhat different 
apparatus, and fuch a one he had, 
to which he occafionally fixed thefe 
fame microfcopes ; but, as it makes 
no part of this cabinet, | fhall omit 
giving any farther account of it, only 
taking notice, that it may be feen in 
a Letter to the Royal Society, of the 
12th of January 1689, and printed in 
his Arcana Nature Detecta, N° 6g. 
But I was willing to meation juft fo 
much, as it may ferve to fhew the 
univerfal ufe of thefe microfcopes, and 
as it induces me, among other things, 
to believe thefe were the kinds of mi- 
crofcopes geuerally, if not folely, ufed 
by this curious Gentleman in all his 
obfervations, and to which we are 
obliged for his moft furprifing dilco- 
veries. 

« Another particular to the fame 
purpofe I would not omit, and that 
is, That, upon the late Queen Ma- 
ry’s doing Mr. Leeuwenhoek the ho- 
nour of a vifit at Delft, and viewing 
his curiofities with great fatisfaction, 
he prefented her with a couple of his 
microfcopes, which, as I have been 
informed by one who had them a con- 
fiderable time in his hands, were of 
the fame fort as thefe, and did not 
any ways differ from one of the thir- 
teen cafes contained in the Drawers 
of this Cabinet. 

‘ The glaffes are all exceedingly 
clear, and thew the objeét very bright 
and diltia& ; which muft be owing to 
the great care this Gentleman took 
in the choice of his glafs, his exaét- 
nefs in giving it the true figure, and 


afterwards, amongft many, referving 
fach only for his ufe, as he, upon 
trial, found to be molt excellent. Their 
powers of magnifying are different, 
as different forts of objects may re- 
quire ; and as, on the one hand, be- 
ing all ground glafles, none of them 
are fo fmall, and confequently mag- 
nify to fo great a degree, as fome of 
thofe drops frequently ufed in other 
microfcopes ; yet, on the other hand, 
the diftinnefs of thefe very much ex- 
ceeds what I have met with in the 
giafles of that fort; and this was what 
Mr. Leeuwenhoek ever principally 
propofed to himfelf, rejecting all thofe 
degrees of magnifying, in which he 
could not fo well obtain that end: 
For he informs us, in one of his Let- 
ters, where he is {peaking of the ex- 
ceffive praife fome give to their glafles 
on this account, That, althouch he 
had above forty years had glaffes by 
him of an extraordinary finalinefs, he 
had made but very little ufe of them, 
as having found, in a long courie of 
experience, that the moft confiderable 
difcoveries were to be made with fuch 
glaffes as, magnifying but moderate- 
ly, exhibited the objects with the mok 
perfect brightnefs aad diftinétion. 

* But, however excellent thefe 
glaffes may be judged, Mr. Leeuwen- 
hoek’s difcoveries are not intirely to 
be imputed to their goodnefs only : 
His own great judgment and experi- 
ence in the manner of ufing them, 
together with a continual applica- 
tion he gave to that bufinefs, and the 
indefatigable induftry with which he 
contemplated often and long upon the 
fame fubje&t, viewing it under many 
and different circumflances, cannot 
but have enabled him to form better 
judgments of the nature of his objeéts, 
and fee farther into their conflitution, 
than it can be imagined any other 
perfon can do, that neither has the 
experience, sor has taken the pains 
this curious author had fo long done. 

‘ Nor ought we to forget a piece of 
fkill, ip which he particularly excel- 
led, which was that of preparing his 
objects ig the beft manner to be view- 
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ed by the microfcope; and of this I 
am perfuaded every one will be fa- 
tisfied, who fhall apply himfelf to the 
examination of fome of the fame ob- 
jects as yet remain before thefe glaffes ; 
at leaft, I have myfelf found fo much 
difficulty in this particular, as to ob- 
ferve a very fenfible difference be- 
tween the appearances of the fame 
objeé&t, when applied by myfelf, and 
when prepared [ Mr. Leeuwenhoek, 
though viewed with glaffes of the very 
fame goodnefs. 

*I have the rather infiited upon 
this, as it may be a caution to us, that 
we do not rafhly condemn any of this 
Gentleman's obfervations, though e- 
ven with his own glaffes, if we fhould 
not immediately be able to verify 
them ourfelves. We are under very 
great difadvantages, for want of the 
experience he had; and he has him- 
felf put us in mind, more than once, 
that thofe, who are the beft tkilled in 
the ufe of magnifying-glaffes, may be 
mifled, if they give too fudden a judg- 
ment upon what they fee, or till they 
have been affured from repeated expe- 
riments. But we have feen fo many, 
and thofe of his moit furprifing difco- 
veries, fo perfectly confirmed by great 
numbers of the moft curious and ju- 
dicious obfervers, that there can fure- 
ly be no reafon to dittruft his accuracy 
in thofe others, which have not yet 
been fo frequently or carefully exa- 
mined.’ 

A variety of other papers on differ- 
ent fubjects, wrote by this ingenious 
Gentleman, are inferted in the Tranf- 
actions ; but, as it would extend thefe 
Memoirs to a length far exceeding the 
limits we are confined to, we mutt 
refer the reader to thofe volumes 
shemfelves for fatisfaction. 

On Nov. 30, 1741, Mr. Folkes 
was elected Prefident of the Royal 
Society; and, in the year 1742, a 
Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences in Paris, in the room of the 
celebrated Dr. Halley. 

In the year 1746, he was created 
Doétor of Laws by the Univerfity of 
Oxford; and, on the death of Al. 


ernon Duke of Somerfet, he was cho- 
En Prefident of the Society of Anti- 
quarians, who having obtained a char- 
ter in 1751, he was confirmed Prefi- 
dent, conformable to that inftrument. 

But he did not long enjoy thefe ho- 
nours; for, about the latter end of 
the fame year 1751, he was ftruck 
with a palfy, of which he never re- 
poset ; and, finding his indifpofi- 
tion continually increafe, he refigned 
his poft, as Prefident of the Royal So- 
ciety, on November the 30th 1752. 

He, however, continued Prefident 
of the Society of es till his 
death. On the 24th of June 1754, he 
was ftruck with a frefh fit of the palfy, 
and never fpoke afterwards, but qui- 
etly refigned his breath, on the 28th 
of the fame month, in the hands of 
the almighty Father of the univerfe. 

By his laft will, he bequeathed two- 
hundred pounds to the Royal Society, 
and alfo his large cornelian feal ring, 
on which is engraved the arms of the 
Royal Society, for the perpetual ufe 
of the Prefident. 

Mr. Folkes was a man of great 
modefty, affability, and integrity ; a 
friend to merit, and an ornament to 
literature. 

The prefent is by no means an age 
for indulging ignorance. A perfon, as 
the ingenious Mr. Burgh well obferves, 
defirous of obtaining credit among 
mankind, or of making any figure in 
converfation, muft abfolutely refolve 
to take fome —_ to improve his 
mind by ufeful and polite learning. 
Some, indeed, there are, who take a 

ride in declaring their contempt of 
Rasabiliae: But it fhould be confi. 
dered, that they cenfure what they 
want abilities to comprehend, and 
boaft of that ignorance, which debafes 
them almoft to a level with the brutes, 

What names, among all the He- 
roes of antiquity, make fo confpicu- 
ous a figure in the roll of fame, or 
fhine with fo brilliant a luffre in the 
eye of wifdom, as thofe illuftrious 
fages, who have improved and pro- 
pagated the arts and fciences? Who 
would not rather chufe to have his 

name 
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name inrolled with thofe of a Bacon, 
a Boyle, a Clarke, a Folkes, or a 
Newton, the friends of mankind, the 
guides of truth, the improvers of the 
human mind, and the ornaments of 
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our nature, than to have a place a- 
mong the Alexanders, the Cefars, 
the Lewis’s, or the Charles’s, the 
fcourges and butchers of their fellows 
creatures ? 


* The BRITISH My, 


Containing original PoEMs, Soncs, &e. 


Refleftions on the fhort Duration of Life. 
I. 
. 7 E {miling glories of the youthful year, 
That ope your fragrant bofoms to 
the day ; 
That clad in all the pride of {pring appear, — 
And, fteep’d in dew, your filken leaves dif- 
lay : 
In mente richeft robes though thus bedight,§ 
Tho’,her foft pencil trace your various dye ; 
Tho’ lures your rofeat hue the charmed fight, 
Tho’ odours fweet your neét’rous breath 
fupply 5 : 
Soon on your leaves time’s cank’rous tooth 
thail prey, 
Your dulceat dews exhale, your beauteous 
bloom difplay. 


Ze 
Ye hedge-row elms, beneath whofe fpreading 


fhade 
The grazing herds defy the ratt’ling thow’r ; 
Ye lofty oaks, in whofe wide arms difplay'd 
The clam’rous rook builds high his airy 
bow'r; 

Stripp’d by boar winter’s rough inclement rage, 
In mournful heaps your leafy honours lie; 
Ev’n your hard 1ibs fhall feel the force of age, 

And your bare trunks the friendly thade 
deny ; 
No more by chearful vegetation green, 
Your faplefs boils fhall fink, and quit th’ eva- 
nid fcene. 


Ye feather’d warblers 7 the vernal year, 
That carelefs fing, nor fear the frowns of 
fate, 
Tune your fad notes to death and winter drear! 
Ill fuit thefe mirthful ftrains your tranfient 
ftate : 
No more with chearful fong, nor fprightly ai:, 
Salute the bluhes of the rifing day ; 

With doleful dicties, drooping wings, repair 
To the lone covert of the nightly fpray ; 
Where love-born Philomela ftrains her throat, 
Surround the budding thorn, and {well the 

mournful note, 


4. 
Come, fighing elegy, with fweeteft airs 
Of meliing mufic, teach my grief to flow ; 
I too muft mix my fad complaint with theirs, 
Our fates are equal, equal be our woe. 
Come, melancholy, fpread thy raven-wing, 
And, in thy ebon-car, by fancy led, 


To the dark charnel vault thy vot’ry bring, 
The murky manfions of the mould’ring dead, 
Where dank dews breathe, and taint the fick- 
ly tkies, 
Where, in fad loathfome heaps, all human 
glory lies, 


Wrapp’d in the guatet uncreated night, 

Secure we flept in fenfelefs matter’s arms; 
No pain could vex, nor pallid fear affright ; 

Our quiet fancy felt no «ream’s alarms, 
Soon as to life our animated clay 

Awakes, and confcious being opes our eyes, 
Care’s fretful family at once difmay ; 

With ghaftly air a thoufand phantoms rife 5 
Sad horror hangs o’er all the deep’ning gloom, 
Grief prompts the labour'd figh, death opes 

the marble tomb. 
6 


Yet life’s ftrong love intoxicates the foul, 
And thirft of blifs inflames the fev'rith 
mind ; 
With eager draughts we drain the pois’nous 
bowl, 

And in the dregs the cordial hope to find. 

O heav’n! for this light end were mortals 
made, 

And plac’d on earth, with happinefs in view, 
To catch, with cheated grafp, the fleeting 

fhade, 

And with vain toil the fancy’d form purfue ; 
Then give their fhort-liv'’d being to the wind, 
As the wing'd arrow flies, and leaves no trace 

behind ? 


To David Garrick, Ef; on bis Prologue and 
Epilogue to Barbaroffa. 


ARRICK, at once corrected, we 
Our follies and our vices fee, 
In innocence completely clad, 
Struck fpeechlefs by a country lad. 
Morals is. {chools let pedants teach, 
In troops may priefts divinely preach ; 
Fair virtue s path they'll ae’er point out, 
Like * Fopiin, and thy Colin clout. 
Ah! would the man of Tafte, a while, 
Weigh thy fimplicity of ftyle ; 
In words fuperfluous his pride, 
And fuftian foon he'd lay afide: 
And, from long definitions free, 
Learn nature, and true tafte of thee. 
* Woodward. 
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Collin and Dolly. A New SONG, 


c y Moderato, a 5 













































































< Col—--lin went to view his fold ; and, as he whiftled 
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o’er the plain, young Doi—-ly met the  per—jur’d Swain. 
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hear thee now, 



































2. 
In moving words fhe told a tale, 
That might o’er any heart prevail ; 
Afk'’d why he had forfook her cot, 
And was poor Dolly quite forgot ? 
It fo (tears trembling in her eye) 
She faid, the’d fit her down and die ; 
D> fo, fays Collin, and I vow, 
My dear, I cannot hear thee now, 

I cannot, &c. 





Refentment kindling Re her cheelz, 
Says the, another Jove I'll feek ; 
Damon will prize thefe flighted charms, 
And kindly take them to his arms, 
The f{wain, whom honour could not move, 
By jealoufy wes wak'd to love; 
Says he, forgive, fee yonder mow, 
Step there! Ill ftay to hear thee now. 
Mil fay, &c. 


An Epifileto Jute. 


A Juliet, loveliefi of your fex, 


Your conitant fwain no more perplex, 
No longer be unkind ; 
Wo lonzer bid your fwain defpair, 
But be as kind, as yon are fair, 
And eale bis troubled mind, 


Can you, who boaft a Juno's air, 
And are as heavenly Venous fair, 
Or as Minerva wife ; 
Can you, with fuch perfe€tions, join 
A harden’d heart to looks divine, 
Aad Romeo's love defpife ? 
No 
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No, no! thofe charms indulgent heav’n 
Ordain’d to Romeo fhould be giv’o, 
To crown his virtuous love ; 
Then, fair one, fince 'tis heaven's decree, 
Your beauties you thouid yield to me, 
Obey the pow’rs above, 


Liflen with pleafure to his tale, 
Let pity o’er you heart prevail, 
Love and be lov’d again; 
With nuptial joys your lover crown, 
Then he, in fpite of fortune’s frown, 
Shall live a happy fwain. S. Moore, 


ANw COUNTRY DANCE, 
New Year’s Day in the Morning. 























The firft couple caft off one couple, the man hands three round with the third couple, and 
the woman with the fecond couple _, ; the man heys with the third couple, and the woman 
heys with the fecond couple ;- ; hand fix round. 3 and right hands and left :-. 


LonGitupe difcovered, 


E’R mountains of liquids, thro” regions 
of air, 
In fearch of felicity’s harbour I fleer ; 
To moor in its channel men * always endea- 
vour ; 
This certainly points out the + motion for 
ever, 

Here felf-prefervation I fix for the poles, 
Ambition’s the axis on which the {phere rolls ; 
Its zenith is glory, the nadir defpair 5 
Thofe points, in reality, oppofite are. 
Dezrees of each Jatitude, it’s my defign, 
To number upon the capacity line. 
The parallel circles are fimilar veins 
Of principles, acting in different brains, 
Unnumber’d examples thefe maxims afford ; 
A tinker can prattle as great as a Lord ; 
A Noble can cheat, a fwineherd can b:te ’em ; 
Thofe fimilar cafes run ad infinitum. 
Devoid of excefs in eating and drinking, 
Mild in his fentiments, f{peaking, and think- 


ing 3 
Such qualifications as thefe muft alone 
‘Take up the degrees of each temperate zone : 
The inioler.t, vain, the f lifelefs, and rigid, 
Poffefs the degrees of torrid and frigid. 


But now from this fubje& a little I'll wa- 


ver; 
Excufe the digreffion, I beg as a favour. 
Young Worthy’s adorn’d with what virtue ex- 
prefies ; 
To lovely Clariffa he made his addreffes ; 
His perfon was comely, fubftantial his wit, 
A man of ftriét honour, a fcholar complete. 
The Lady enamour’d, his fuit did approve, 
Tho’ greater in fortune, yet happy in love. 
To heighten their pleafure, the parents com- 


ply, 
To folemnife quickly the conjugal tie. 
Don Lumber had tour’d all Europe about, 
Contraéted the vices, the virtues left out ; 
Could blufter like thunder, a tempeft each 
word, 
Would d—n in ten lingva’s, a Thrafo at 
{word. 
His overgrown Lordhhip a hunting mutt ride; 
By chance he the charming Clariffa eipy’d ; 
Struck with her beauty, he quitted his horfe, 
And fwore by his flefhthip he’d have her by 
force. 
His Lordthip to Claro immediately came, 
With gilded attendants and valet de cham. 


* To be happy in every one’s proper {phere has, is, and for ever will be, the conftant pur- 
fu't of every intelligent being, | f Alluding to the perpetual motion. } Inactive, mean- 


ipirited, 


Gieat 
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Great Sir, if the love of Clariffa I gain, 

I'li make her excell the Infanta of Spain. 

Young Worthy, foon after, Sir Claro addrefs’d, 

To-day, with your leave, Sir, I'm perfedly 
blefs’d. 

Hold, Worthy, I'll chufe the beft way, if Ican; 

Clariffa’s my daughter, Don Lumber’s the 
man, 

True merit’s diftinguith’d, for better or worfe, 

By the fpecific gravity of a man’s purfe : 

The real man of virtue, when ftripp’d of his 
cole, 

Ts but a fynecaoche, part for the whole, 

What are parts, wit, or learning, without 
ftore of pence, 


But painting not finifh’d ? “Tis money talks . 


ienfe, 
Young Worthy implores for a final interment 
O° th’ at, his invincible bar to preferment. 
Thus money’s an ido}, the bafis of evil ; 
Old gripe, in affe€tion to it, will be civil, 
And m—y a daughter to negro or devil. 
But fearch out the wealthieft man on the 
fphere ; 
The greateft degree then of longitude’s there + 
Thus, in true proportion, it always decieafes ; 
When, arriv'’d at F—k J——n’s, the longi- 
tude ceafes. Kirtonienfis. 


A Mademoifelle Charlotte C——, 
Euvant du vin Burgogne, 
Er voyant tes beaux yeaux ; 
L’ Amour devient yvrogne, 
Et Bacchus amoureux. F. A 

ARezesus. Addreffed to the Ladies, 

N London city lives a man, 

Tell me his name ye fair that can, 
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Upon my word, there is no fiction, 

No paradox, nor contradiCtion ; 

Yet of opponents "tis compounded 

Of no and yes both duly founded, 

Yet no and yes are not confounded. 

For all their ieeming oppolition, 

Boch here keep very good condition ; 

Suppre(s their rarcour and their malice, 

No better friends ’twixt here and Calais, 

Such are components of this myftic name, 

The worthy object of your fervant’s theme $ 

Come then, ye fair, in whom true wifdom 
reigns, 

Solve it—and take the poet for your pains. 

Scotus. 


An ZEnigma for the Ladies. By Mr. Morsis 
Applin. 


°M feen both in the lofty dome 
Where fcepter’d Princes reign, 
And in the cor, the humble home 
Of thepherds on the plain. 
If you have any thing that’s good, 
You could not call it fo; 
Believe ms, fair oves, if I thould 
Not all my aid beitow. 
Without me aeither murm’ring brooks, 
Nor woods, nor groves, could pleate ; 
Nor Chioe’s voice, nor Chive’s looks, 
Could give ber lover eafe. 
Though fuch my ufe to human kind, 
I’m never cali’ upon 
In days of eafe, but when the mind, 
Opprefs’d, provokes a groan. 
Ladies, now i have gone thus far, 
You'll foon my name difcover 5 
I'm aiways near the lovely fair 
When fhe is near her lover. 


Refleftions on the Ruins of Babylon. From the Reverend Mr. 
Hervey’s Theron and Afpafio. 


§ this Babylon! the glory of king- 
doms ! the beauty of the Chaldean 
excellency * ! 
Where once the gorgeous Eaft, with 
richeft vl 
Shower'd on her Kings barbaric 
pearl and gold. 
How is the fallen! fallen from the 
height of magnificence into the aby{s 
of confufion ! What was once the ob- 
je&t of univerfal admiration is now a 
fpeétacle of altonifhment and horror. 


The palace, where Majefty fat in- 
throned like fome terreftial deity, is 
a heap of rubbith, no longer diftin- 
guifhed by an air of fuperior elegance, 
but by ftronger and more melancholy 
marks of departed dignity.— Where 
the Nobles of that fumptuous Court 
trailed along the marble pavements 
their robes of purple and embroidery, 
there the crefted fnake hifies, or the 
fierce invenomed adder glides. 

How changed is the hofpitable hall, 


* Benjamin, a-Jew of Tudela, in his Itinerary, written about the year of our Lord 1170, 
tells us, ¢ Thet he was upon the place where this city formerly ftood, and found it wholly de- 


folated and deftroyed. 


Only fome ruins of Nebuchadnezzar’s palace were {till remaining ; but, 


men were afraid to go near them by reafon of the many ferpents and {corpions that were then in 


the place.” 
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and how difgraced the room of ftate ! 
The firft afforded a conitant and cor- 
dial reception to the welcome guetts ; 
in the lait, the great King gave au- 
dience to his cringing, his adoring 
vaffals. Now thorns over-run the 
circumference, and ‘ defolation fits 
in the threfhold’ of them both.— 
Where are the roofs of ivory, painted 
with vermillion, and adorned with 
fculpture ? The radiant roofs, whofe 
lamps of burnifhed filver, pendent in 
many a blazing row, yielded light as 
from anoiler fky ? Swept from their 
foundations, they lie clotted with de- 
filing dirt, or clafped in tangling bri- 
ars.—Mufic no longer pours her har- 
mony through the fpacious and ex- 
tended apartment ;, but the night-owl, 
neftling in fome <left of the ruias, 
fcreams her harfh and portentous dif- 
fonance. Joy no longer leads up the 
fprightly dance amidit the luftre of 
that artificial day; but the folitary 
batt flits in filent circles, or flaps her 
footy wings. All thofe gay delights— 
let the fons of fenfuality hear the tale, 
and take warning from the cataftro- 
phe !—all thofe gay delights are ex- 
tinguifhed, like one of their feebleft 
tapers; which, having illuminated 
for a while the feftive aflembly, fhone 
itfelf to the edges of the exhaufted 
focket, and, in a moment, fafhed 
into ftench and darknefs. 

The walls, though cemented with 
bitumen *, and conjolidated into the 
firmnefs of a flint, are become like 
the broken bubble. There was a time, 
when the inhabitants, confiding in 
the ftrength of their bulwarks and 
their impregnable towers, looked 
down with fearlefs difdain on the ar- 
my of befiegers. But now the pro- 


phet's threatening is mo terribly ful+ 
fill-d: The fortrefs of the high fore 
of thy walls hath he brought down, 
laid low, and brought to the ground, 
even to the duit +. Where are the 
gates, the grand and glittering gates {; 
that admitted the triumphant holts, 
or poured forth their numerous legi- 
ons againit the day of batle? Not 
One irace remains, to tell the inquifi- 
tive ttranger, - Here the fpacious a- 
venues opened; here the maffy por- 
tals rofe.’—Commodious waiks, in 
which the cluftering merchants raifed 
the bufy hum, and planned the fchemes 
of commerce ; ample ftreets, in which 
Induitry drove the toiling car, or 
finote the founding anvil, are fhroud- 
ed with matied grafs, or buried be- 
neath the rankeh weeds. Silence, in 
both places, a fulien filence reigns ; 
and inaétivity, a death-like inactivity, 
flumbers. 

What is become of thofe hanging- 
gardens, which, for curious contri- 
vance and ftupendous workmanthip, 
were never equalled in any nation 
under heaven? ‘Terraces, that over- 
looked the talleft houfes! parterres, 
exalted to the clouds, and opening 
their flowery beauties in that ttrange 
region! groves, whofe very roots 
were higher than the tops of the lof- 
tieft trees!—They are now {mitten by 
a dreadful blaft. Their beauty is gone 
like a withered leaf. Inftead of being 
the favourite retreats of a Queen, and 
the admiration of the whole world, 
they are a neft for poifonous reptiles, 
and a kennel for ravenous beatts, 
The traveller, inttead of expatiating 
with delight, where this penfile pa- 
radife flourifhed, is ftruck with hor- 
ror, keeps at a trembling diftance, 





* The walls were built of brick, and cemented with a glutinous kind of flime, which binds 
more firmly than any mortar, and foon grows harder than the brick or ftones them(elves.— 
They were, aecording to the account given by Herodotus, in breadth 87 feet, in height 3¢0 
feet, and reckoned to be abfolutely impregnabie: In.omuch that the inhabitants, when be- 
fieged by Cyrus, infulted him from the wails, and laughed at his attempt, as a vain impracticas 


ble project. Herodot. Lid, I. 
+ fa. xxv. 12. 


1 There were no lefe than a hundred gates, all of folid brafs. Tcnce it is, that, when Je- 
hovah promifes to make Cyrus mafter of Babylon, he {peaks in this very remarkable and pare 
ticularifing manner; ‘1 wil! break in pieces before thee the gates of brafs,” Iai, xiv. 2, 
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and, furveying the rueful fpot, cries 
out: ‘ Righteous art thou, O Lord, 
and true are thy judgments!’ 

Here ftands an obelifk, maimed by 
the ftroke of revolving years, like a 
mountain oak fhattered by the flaming 
bolt. Another, all unhinged and quite 
disjointed, feems to trémble before 
every blaft that blows.—! here the 
pyramid *, firm as the folid rock, and 
ftable, one would have thought, as 
the everiafting hills, wrenched from its 
mighty bafe, is tumbled headlong in 
enormous ruin, and has crufhed many 
a ftructure by its fall.—See yonder the 
triumphal arch, which exhibited, thro’ 
its extenfive and beautiful bend, an 
advantageous view of the firmament. 
It was, once, the graceful memorial 
of fome celebrated victory; itis, now, 
converted into a trophy of a very dif- 
ferent kind. Juft retain‘ng two un- 
even, battered, ragged ftumps, it 
ferves to recognife the deftru€tive ra- 
vages of time.—Spires, that pierced 
the clouds, and fhot into the fkies, are 
levelled with the trodden j{oil. On 
pinacles, to which the ftrong-wing- 
ed bird could hardly foar, the grovel- 
ing worm crawls, and the fordid {nail 
Jeaves her flimy track.—-Baths, that 
contained the tranflucent wave, and 
were fo often perfumed with odori- 
ferous unguents, are choaked with 
filth ; the grand colonade, that fur- 
rounded them, is fhivered to pieces ; 
and the elevated dome, that covered 
them, is dafhed to the ground —The 
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public aqueduéts, that conveyed clean- 
linefS and health along their cryfial 
currents, are degenerated into a ftag- 
nating lake, while croaking vermin 
{warm among the weeds, and noijome 
exNalations {team from the mire. 

Auguft and ftately temples, that 
feemed to affect the neighbourhocd of 
heaven f, are funk to the very duft.— 
Who can point the fpot, where the 
confecrated vidtiin bled, or the facred 
fire glowed? Whiere the fceptered 1- 
mage lifted its majeftic head, or the 
venerating crouds bowel the fuppli- 
ant kneet? Degraded are thofe {plen- 
did vanities, and caft (according to 
the denunciation of the facred Oracles) 
* to the batts and to the moles |j.’ 
All is low, low as the fpurious digni- 
ty of the idols they complimented ; 
low ‘as the ftraw, that is trodden 
down for the dunghil §.’ 

Sepulchres, the once venerable re- 
pofitories of the dead, awful manfi- 
ons, deitined to everlafting conceal- 
ment, are cleft and rent afunder. They 
difclofe the horrid fecrets of the pit, 
and frightfully yawn upon the blafted 
day. Poflibly, fome savenous crea~ 
ture lurks within, that has already ri- 
fied the tomb of its Hero; given the 
putrid bones a new grave, and waits 
only for the approach of night to re- 
peat his funeral dirge in yells,—In- 
{criptions, defigned to perpetuate fome 
illuttrious chara&ter, or eternife fome 
heroic dee’, are blended in the pro- 
mifcuous mafs. In vain would the 





® Strabo calls the Temple of Belus a pyramid, Lib, XV. But, if the critics in hiitory thould 
queftion or deny the exiftence of pyramids among the Babyloniaas, tor this anc other libesties 
uied by our young declaimer, Horace fhall make an apology : 
—— Piftoribus atque poets 
Quidlibet audendi femper fuit qua poteftas. 
A tower in the temple of Be!us, and dedicated to his worthip, was moft amazingly high, 


It confifted of eight towers erected one above another, 


It arofe to the elevation ot 600 teet 


perpendicular ; and is thought, by the learned Bochart, to have been part of thut fuperb work, 
which w-s bezun, when the whole earth was of one language,’ but mifcarried, or rather was 
providential.y defeated, by the confufion of tongues. In this fructure ther: were, doubtlets, 
very ftrong traces of that arrogant boaft: ¢ Let us build us a c ty and a tower, whole top may 
reach to heaven,’ Gen, xi. 4. 

t Alluding to that prodigious inftance of profufenefs, oftentation, and idolatrous madne’s, * the 
golden image fet vp in the plain of Dura; whofe height (that is, the height of the ftatue and 
pedeftal taken together) was threefcore cubits.’ Dan. iii, 1, See Prideaux's Connection, Vol. 
I, p. 9s, Ge. p. 567, &e. 

{| Ifai. ii, 20, § fai. xxv. to, 
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prying antiquary fearch for a legible 
or confiftent fentence ; in vain attempt 
to find the memorable names of a Ne- 
buchadnezzar or a Nimrod. Thefe, 
though engraved on plates of brafs, or 
cut in blocks of marble, are loft a- 
midit the ftupendous lumber, as prints 
on the unfteady fand are effaced, when 
returning tides {mooth the furrowed 
beach. 

Here and there a ftraggling cyprefs 
rifes, as it were with funeral folemni- 
ty, amidft the wafte*. Somewhat 
like the blaek plumes nodding over 
the mournful hearfe, they augment 
the fadnefs of the fcene, and throw a 


deeper horror on all below.—No hu- . 


man voice is heard, nor human face 
feen, amidit thefe defolated heaps. 


Too dreary even. for the roam of 
hoary hermit, or the cell of gloomy 
monk. Abandoned they are, totally 
abandoned, to the dominion of foli- 
tnde, or elfe to the unmolefted refort 
of fhaggy moniters and feathered 
hags, that ftun the midnight hours— 
thefe, with their importunate fhrieks 
—thofe, with their execrable howls. 

See! to what a defpicable, what 
an abhorred ftate the proudeft monu- 
ments of earthly grandeur, and the 
moft coftly apparatus for earthly feli- 
city, may be reduced! A pregnant 
and alarming proof, that, for lafting 
honour, or real happine(s, 


They build too low, who build be- 
neath the {kies.. 


* Rauwolf, a German traveller, who paffed that way in the year of our Lord 1574, fays > 
* This country is fo dry and barren, that it cannot be tilled; and fo bare, that I fhould have 
doubted whether the potent Babylon did ftand there, if I had not known it by feveral ancient 
and delicate antiquities, that are itili ftanding he:eabout in great defolation.” 





,* We are obliged to defer feveral pieces both in profe and verfe, fent by our ingenioug 
correfpondents, till our next,—The piece on pride would have been before inferted, but was 
miflaid.—T he anfwers we have received to the mathematical queftions are poftponed, on account 
of fome of our correfpondents living at too great a diftance for their performances to have yet 
reached our hands. —The effay on the Hapainefs of moral Agents in our jaft, having been great- 
ly admired, we think proper toinform the reader, that it wes taken from Mr. Burgh’s Dignity 


of Human Nature. 


Errata, In our laft Magazine, page 29, line 13, for time, read times; and ditto line ult. for 


fhilling piftoles, read fhiliing pieces, 


The Political State of Europe. 


February 1. 
HE following is an authentick account 
of the armament fitting out at Portf- 
mouth. 

Royal George roo guns, Capt. Martin. St. 
George go, Capt. Storr. Prince George go, 
Capt. Rodney.  Ramillies go, Capt. Hol- 
burn. Monarch 74, Capt. North, * Graf- 
ton 70, Capt. Holmes. * Chichefter 70, 
C-p. Bret". Elifabeth 70, Capt. Montagu, 
Awmbufcade 40, Capt. Rowley. Blandford 20, 
Capt, Watkins. Hornet Sloop 16, Cap. Salt. 

The above eleven are all comm) flioned. 

* Greenwich 50. Romney 50. * Newcaf- 
tle 50, Thefe three are docked and ordered, 
but not commiffioned. 

Terrible 74, Adm, Hawk, Capt. Pett. Cap- 
tain 70, Capt. Calford. Fougueux 64, Capt. 
Douglas, Anfon 60, Capt. Mann, Notting- 
ham 60, Capt. Marfhail, Arundel 20, Capt, 
Llovd. Thefe fix are now ai Spithead, 

All thofe fhips marked with a ftar, are en- 
tirely new, and never out of Portfmouth har- 
bour. 

Paris, Jan. 17, The Marquis de Pi: murtin, 


whofe execrable crimes are known over all 
Franee, has at laft been taken in his caftle, 
by 300 men of the King’s own regiment of 
foot, and carried to Poiters goal loaded with 
irons. ‘The King is going to appoint a com- 
miffion to try him. This monfter turned a- 
way his wife fome years ago, and became the 
terror of Poitou. Neither woman nor maid 
durft appear in the neighbourhood. Having 
one day loft a caufe in one of the King’s courts, 
he caufed the Ufher and his man, who came 
to intimate the fentence to him, to be burat 
alive. Some days after, having drawn fix of 
his creditors into his caftle, where he had thut 
himfelf up with feveral of his crew, be or- 
dered fome of hts peosle to drag them into a 
pond, tied to the tails of horfes, and after- 
wards faftened them to ftakes near a great fire, 
where three expired, and the other three died 
a few days atter, Thirty of the Marthalfea 
guards, who were fent to apprehend him, ha 
ving befet his caftle, he barricaded the doors, 
and fired on them from the gariet windows, 
killing the commanding Officer and five othere. 
After which he left the kingdom, but, abfurd- 

ly 
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Jy imagining that his crimes were forgot, he 
Jately returned, 
February 4. 

The fcaffolding is taken down, in Weftmin- 
fter Abbey, from before a Maufoleum, raiied 
in memory of the brave Capt. Cornwal!, 
Commander of his Majefty’s thip the Marlbo- 
rough ; who, fighting for bis country, fell 
glorioufly in the naval engagement, off Tou- 
Jon, between the Britith ficet under Admiral 
Matthews, and the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, Feb. 11, 1743-4.—This monu- 
ment, which is near 36 feet high, has a bold 
bafe and pyramid of sich Sicilian jafper. A- 
gainft the pyramid is a rock (embel'ifhed with 
naval trophies, fea weeds, &c.) in which are 
two cavities ; in the one, a Latin epitaph is read, 
in the other cavity, is a view of the fea-fight 
above-mentioned, in baflo relievo; on the 
fore-ground whereof the Marlborough, of 90 
guns, is feen fiercely engaged with Admiral 
Navarro’s fhip, the Real of 114 guns, and 
her two feconds, all raking the Marlborough 
fore and aft. On the rock ftand two figures; 
the one reprefents Britannia, under the charac- 
ter of Minerva, accompanied with a lion; 
the other figure is expreflive of Fame, who, 
having psefented to Britannia a medallion of 
the hero, fupports it whilft exhibited to public 
view. The medallion is accompanied with a 
globe, and various honorary crowns, as due to 
valour. Behind the figures is a lofty fpread- 
ing palm-tree, whereon is fixed the hero’s 
fhield, or coatof arms, together with a laurel- 
tree, both of which iffue from a natural rock, 
as alludir g to fome heroic and uncommon event. 

Upon this moaument is the following in- 
fcription : 

Among the monuments of priftine virtue, 
Within thefe facred walls be preferved the 
name of 
JAMES CORNWALL, 
The third fon of Henry Cornwall, Efq; 
Of Bradwardine caftie, in the county of He- 
retord ; 

Who, deriving a truly heroic foul 
From the antient family of the Plantagenets, 
Became a moft able and expert fea Commander, 
Honour’d with the united tears and applaufes 
of a Britifh people. 

For, while he was defending his country’s caufe 
In that naval engagement near Toulon, 

A chain-fhot having cut off both his thighs, 
He fell unconquered, 

Bequeathing in his laft agonies to his fellow 
foldiers 
His native military ardor, xi Feb. A. D. 1743, 
Of his age the xlvth. 

His admirable valour 
Could not by a more ample elogium be re- 
commended ‘o pofterty, 

Than when, from a fingular honour paid to it, 
This monument was voted to be confecrated 
to his memory, 

At the public expence, 

By the unanimous fuifzage of a Britih Senate. 
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February 6. 

Circuits appointed for the Lent affizes, 1755. 
NORTHERN, CIRCUIT, 
Lord Chief Juftice Rider, Mr. Juttice Clive, 
Lancafhire, Saturday, March 8, at the caftie 

of Lancatter. 

City of Yo:k, Monday 17, at the Guildhall 
of the faid city. 
Yorkshire, the :ame day, at the caftle of York, 

NORFOLK CIRCUIT. 
Lord Chief Juftice Willes, Mr. Juftice Forfter. 
Bucks, Monday, March 1o, at Aylefbury. 
Bedtordfhire, Thurfday, March 13, at Bed- 

ford. 
Huntingdonhhire, 

Hu otingdon, 
Cambridgethire, Tuefday, March 18, at Cam- 
* bridge. 

Norfolk, Friday, March 21, at Thetford. 

Suffolk, Tuefday, March 25, at Bury St. Ed- 
munds. 

Liberty of Bury St. Edmunds, at Bury St, Ed- 
munds. 

MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 
Lord Chief Baron Parker, Mr. Baron Smyth. 
Northampton, ‘Tuefday, March 4, at Nor- 

thampton, 

Rutland, Fiiday 7, at Oakham. 
Lincolnfhire, Monday 10, at the caftle of 

Lincoln, 

City of Lincoln, the fame day, at the city of 

Lincoln. 

Nottinghambhire, Friday 14, at Nottingham. 

Town of Nottingham, Saturday 15, at the 
faid town. 

Derbythire, Tuefday 18, at Derby, 

Leicefterthire, Friday 21, at the caftle of Lei- 

c: fter. 

Borough of Leicefter, Saturday 22, at the faid 
borough. 

City ot Coventry, Tuefday 25, at the faid 
city. 

Warwick, Wednefd-y 26, at Warwick, 
WESTERWN CIRCUIT, 
Hon. Mr. Baron Legge, Mr, Juftice Bathurft. 
Southampton, Tuefiay March 4, at the caftle 

of Winton. 

Wilts, Saturday 8, at New Sarum. 

Dorfet, Thurfday 13, at Dorchefter. 

Exeter, Monday 17, at the Guildhall, 
Devon, the fame day at the caftle of Exeter, 
Cornwall, Tuefday 25, at Launcefton, 
Somerfet, Monday March 31, at Taunton- 

Caftie, 

OZFORB DO CIRCUIT. 
Mr. Baron Juftice Birch, Mr. Baron Adams, 
Berks, Mcnday March 3, at Reading, 

Oxon, Wedneféay the 5th, at Oxford, 

Worcefterthi:e, Saturday the Sth, at Wor. 
cefler. 

City of Worcefler, the fame day and place. 

Staffordfhi:e, Thuriday the 13th, at Strafe 
ford. 

Salop, Monday the 17th, at Shrewfbury. 

Heretordthire, Saturday the 224, at Hereford, 

12 Mon. 
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Monmouthfhire, Thur‘day the 27th, at Mon- 
mou:h. 

Gloucefterfhire, Sat, the 29th, at Gloucefter. 

City of Gioucefter, the fame day and place. 

HOME CIRCUIT. 

Mr. Juftice Dennifon, Mr. Juttice Wilmot. 

Herttoidthiic, Thusiday, March 6, at Hert- 
ford, 

Efex, Monday, March 10, at Chelmsford. 

Kent, Monday, March 17, at Rochefter. 

Suffex, Monday, March 24, at Eaft Grinfted. 

Surry, Monday, March 31, at Kingfton upon 

Thames, 

SHESTER CIRCUIT. 
Hon, Wiliam Noel, Efg; Hon, John Tol- 
bor, Etq; 
Montgomeryfhire, Wed. March 19, at Pool, 
Denbignthive, Tuefday, March 25, at Ruthin, 

Fiintfhire, Monday, March 31, at Flint. 
Chethire, Sat. April ¢, at the caftie at Chefler, 
SOUTH WALES CIRCUIT. 
The Hon. Joha Wiliams, Efg; Juhn Her- 
vey, Etq; ; 

Cardiffe, Thurfdey, March 37, at Cardife, 

Brecon, Wedne day Apsil 2, at Bircon, 

Preficign, ‘Vueldey, April 8, at Prefteign. 
Feb, 8. 

Wedrefday N-ght the Roflian Ambaffacor 
fave a moit magnificent ball at Someriet- 
houfe, at which weie prefent his Majefly and 
the Royal Family, v he had a number of tickets 
prefented to them to diftofe of at their piea- 
fure. ‘Tne Royal Family, and the principal 
Nobility, ficft paid a vifit to the Dutchels of 
Noifolk, who faw mafks the beginning cf the 
evening at her Grace’s houfe in St, James’s- 
Square, where 2 kind of portico covered with 
Canvas w:s erected, from the docr to the foot- 
way, for the accommedation of chairs fetting 
down the Ladies, &c. under cover, fo as not 
to be expofed to the populace. From thence 
to Somerfei-Houfe, the iucceffion cf chairs 
continued for a conficerabie time wi:hout in- 
fermiliion, His Majefty went a little atter 
eignc, dreifed in a black dominc, tye-wig, and 
gold laced hat, and returned about eleven, 
The Princets of Wales was in a blue and filver 
yobe, and her head fively ornamented with 
jewels. The Prince of Wales was in a pink 
and bilver drefs, with a large plume of fea- 
thers on his head, Prince Edward in a pink 
fattin waiftcoat, with a black belt adorned 
with diamonds, Princefs Augufta was in a 
rich gold ftuff. The Duke was in a Turkith 
drefs, with a large bunch of diamonds :n his 
turban, The dreffes of the whole affembly 
were the richeft that poffibly could be deviled 
upon fuch an occafion, and the whole estcr- 
tainment, particularly the de‘ert, was the moft 
élegant that expence could furnith. 

A proclamaiion is iffued for recalling and 
prohibiting feamen from ferving foreign Prin- 
ces and States; for increafing the bounty- 
money to able bod ed jeamen to three pounds, 
aad ordinary feamen to fosty fillings; and 


likewife that areward of two pounds for every 
able-bodied feaman, and thi:ty fhillings for 
every o:dinary one, te paid to any perfon 
who fhall difcover any {uch that fecrete them- 
felves. 

By a letter from Portfmouth, we are ins 
formed, that they go on vigoroufly in our 
marine affairs; the Terrible, one of the French 
fhips, was cleaned and fheathed laft W:dnefday 
in cight hours and three quar ers, by torch 
and candle-light; an in@ance of expedition 
hardly to be paraileied ; the is of 74 guns and 
takes more fheathing-board than any of our 
firft-rates. 

Feb. 30. 

At a Court of Common Council held at 
Guild-hall, it was ordered, that a table of the 
feveral fees to be takea by the officers of the 
Court of Confcience, fhould be printed and 
ftuck up in Guildhall, for the iniormation of 
the fuitors in that court. 

Sheriffs appointed by his Majefty in Council 
for the year 1755. 
Berkthire, Sir Mark Stuart Pieycel!, of Colef- 
hill, Bart. 
Bedfordthire. Thomas Vaux, of Whipfaade, 

Efq. 

Buckinghamfhire. Henry Uthwaite, of Lath- 
bury, Efq. 
Cumberland, Timothy Fetherftonnaugh, of 

Kitk Ofwald, Efq. 

Chefhice. Thomas Sisughter, of Newton, EG. 

Cambr’ & Hust. William Mitchel!, of He- 
mingford, Eiq. 

Cornwall. Francis Beachamp, of Gwennop, 

Eq. 

Devonthire, Sir John Rogers, of Plymftock, 

Ba:t. 

Dorfethire, Thomas Strode, of Bemifter, Ef. 
Derbythire, Philip Gell, of Hopton, Efq. * 
Effex. Richard Chifwell, of Debden, Efq. 

Gloucefterfhire, James Lamb, of Fairiord, 

Ef. 

H-yifordihire. Giles Thornton Heyfham, of 

Paul’s Walden, Eq. 

Herefoidhire. Tho, Penoyre, of Clifford, Efq, 
Kent. Geurge Sayer, of Charing, Efq. 
Leicefterfhire. Sir John Danvers, of Swith- 

Jand, Bart. 

Lincolnfhire. William Marhhall, of Theddle- 

thorpe, E‘q. 

Monmouthhhiie. John Jones, of Craigwith, 

Efq. 

Northumberland. John Swinburn, of Weft- 
gate, Efq. 

Northamptonthire. Henry White, of Wocd- 
ent, Efg. 

Norfolk, Miles Branthwayte, of Attlebridge, 

E‘q. 

Nott:nghambhire. Sir Thomas Perkyns, of Bun- 
ny, Bart. 

Oxfordthire. Sir William Burnaby, of Brough- 
ton, Knt. 

Rutlancfhire. John Maydwell, of Barr Gates 
in O.kham, Efq. 

Shrop- 
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Shropfhire. Francis Turner Blythe, of Shrewf- 
bury, Efg. 

Somerfethhire, Roger Lyde, of Chel! wood, Efq. 

Staffordthire, John Burrith Leigh, ot Rufhall, 

Efq. 

Suffolk. Cook Frefton, of Mendham, Efq. 

Southampton. John Barnard, of Al-esiord, Ef. 

Surry. John Mackerill, of Bermondfey, Efq. 

Suffex. John Major, ot EaftGrinfted, Efq, 

Warwickthire, William Wiilington, of Hur- 
ley, Eiq. 

Worcefterthire. Francis Highway, of Chadley, 

Eig. 

Wiitfhi-e. Arthur Evans, of the Clofe of New 

Sarum, Efq. 

Yorkthire. Thomas Foljambe, of Aldwarcke, 

Elq. 

SOUTH-WALE §, 
Brecon. Thomas Price, of Talgath, Efq. 
Carmarthen, Rees Price, of Carmarthen, Efq. 
Cardigan. Walliam Bowen, of Troedyroyr, Efq. 
Glamorgan. Thomas Popkiss, E'q. 
Pembroke. John Hgok, of Bangelton, Ef. 
Radaor. William Goffe, of Prefteign, Eiq, 

NORTH-WALES, 
Anglefey. Hugh Davies, of Brynharddyn, Ef. 
Carnarvon. Richard Lloyd, of Tan y bryn, Efq, 
Denbigh. Watkin Wynne, of Voylas, Eig, 
Fiint. John Barker, of Overton, Eig. 
Meioneth. William Humphreys, of Maerdu, 

Efq. 

Seeengeaniey. Jenkyn Lloyd, of Cloch faen, 

Eq. 

February 12. 

Algier, Dec. 17. On the r1th inftant, a- 
bout eight in the morning, the Dey was af- 
feflinated in his palace, and the grand Trea- 
furer mortaliy wounded, by fix foldiers, de- 
fperadoes, whilft the Dey and the Treafurer 
were difribcting the pay to the foldiery in 
the court-yard of his palace, They were at 
Jaft cus to p:eces; though not fo foon, but 
that for more than half an hour it was doubt- 
fyl, whether the Government would be fub- 
verted or not. One of the rebels, after re- 
ceiving the fay, and takng the Dey’s hand 
tp kifs, accurding to cuftom, drew a conceal- 
ed dagger, and throft it through the Dey’s 
breaft, then fired a piftol, which wounded the 
Dey in the fide. The Dey rofe and walked 
a few yards, calling ouc to his attendants, 
« If, amongft fo many of them, they could 
© not deflroy fuch a viliain,” and then cropped. 
Another at the fame time affaflinated the 
Treafurer. The firft con/pirator, after killing 
the Dey, took off the Dey’s turban, and, put- 
ting it on his own head, feated himfeif where 
the Dey had ‘at; and tninking himfelf fecure 
fiom the fa ion of the feat (which, al- 
though he had juft violated, from a vulgar 
notion prevaiiing here, he perhaps thought if 
he could once attain, he fhould be acknow- 
Jedged Sovereign) he began to harrangue the 
Divan, ano the Dey’s Secretaries, who were 
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all feated near him, telling them, ‘ That he 
* would govern them; that he would make 
* war with fome Powers, this country being 
* at peace with too many; that he would do 
€ juttice to all ;° brandifhing his drawn fab:e, 
He bid them orderthe Dey’s band of mufie(who 
were there) to play, and the drums to beat, 
which the Divan did not think fafe to refufe. 
He fat thus unmolefted for more than a quar- 
ter of an hour, whilft the five others were at 
work with their piftols and fabres; when in 
this crifis (for had he fat but a quarter of an 
hour ionger, the guns had been fired, and he 
had been acknowiedged Sovereign) one of the 
Chiaufes, or meflengers in the palace, tool 
courage, and fnatching up a carabine fired it 
at him, and killed him: This example was 
followed vy fome other Chiaufes, and his five 
accomplices were alfo fuon deftroyed. 

Ali Bathaw, the Aga of the Spahis, or Ge- 
neraliffimo was immediately fent for, and 
placed in the feat of the murdered Dey : The 
cannon were fired, and in one hour's time, 
fiom the moft difturbed fi:uation imaginable, 
perfect tranquillity was reftored to the city. 

The prefent Dey, Ali Bathaw, is a hearty, 
hale, robnft man, about 46 years of age. 
The late Dey had reigned about fix years, and 
was arrived to the age of 75. 

Tis faid the confpirator, who killed the 
Dey, and fat in his feat, had been baftinaded 
laft year, by the Dey’s order, for fome crime. 
The confpirators were all foldiers; one of 
them (as every foldier here is a mechanic) 
fpun linen, and another of them was @ 
cobler, 

Cheriff Mehemet, who was fent fome time 
ago with fome troops againft the Cabayllies, 
and had fuccefs againft them, has fucceeded 
the new Dey in his poft of Aga, or Ge nera-~ 
liffimo; andthe Chiavfe, whofe refolution 
and courage faved the State in fo great a crifis, 
is made Treafurer to the new Dey. 

Though there appeared but fix aétors, it is 
believed there muft have been more at hand ; 
but that the reft, who were perhaps ready to 
join on the apprarance of fuccefs, finding 
afterwards that things went ill, ftole off in 
the croud; for the Dey at that time was 
giving the pay to no lefs than 300 foldiers in 
his court-yard, Yet, as incredible as it feems 
that fix men fhould attempt fuch an aétion, 
it is much more fo, that it fhould have been 
(as it was) very near fucceeding: For it is ac- 
knowledged by ail, and even the new Dey 
declared, that, had the confpirator kept his 
feat a few minutes longer, the Government 
muft have been fubverted. 

Thefe men laid their fcheme, and founded 
their hopes on a circumftance, which one 
might think would have rendered the attempt 
abfolutely impoffible, but which, however, 
had brousht it very near being accomplifhed, 
viz, the number of foldiers then seceiving 

their 
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ty’s guards. Hon. William Hawley, Ef{q; fe- 
cond fon to the late Right Hon. Lord Hawley, 
Mr. Sadwell, druggitt, in Leadenhall-ftreet, 
and one of the Common-Council-men of 


their pay, who indeed always enter without 
any arms when they receive it; but when 
the confpirators fell to work, the foldiers not 
imagining fuch an attempt could be made by 
fix men, without numbes at hand to back 
them, uncertain for fome time what part to 
take, ran all away by a private back door to 
their barracks, left they might be fuipected 
to be of the number of the confpira:ors, and 
the guard of the Dey’s palace ( who always wait 
without the gates completely armed) might 
come in upon them: Bur, the gates having 
been fhut by fome of the confpirators, the 
guard could not get into the Dey’s defence, or 
perhaps had not the courage to attempt it, 
as they concluded, on hearing the piitol fhots, 
and the confufion, that all the foldiers within 
were confederates, and had come fecietly 
armed for that purpofe. Many more perfons 
were wounded befides the Hafuagee or Trea- 
furer, who is fince dead of his wounds; he 
had a piftol ball in his collar bone, two deep 
wounds in his arm, two cuts with a fabre crofs 
his head, his right hand cut off, and the other 
cleft down to his writt. 


Births, Marriages, Deaths, Prefer- 
ments, Promotions, Bankrupts, &c. 
ORN. A fonto the Lady of Sir Ri- 
chard Glynn, Kart. and Alderman. A 
fon to her Grace the Dutchcfs of Montrofe. 
A daughter to the Lady of George Richard 
Carter, Efq; in Hanover {quare. 
ARRIED. Alexander Powell, Efq; 
to Mifs Willes, daughter to the Bi 
fhop of Bath and Wells, William Brother- 
ton, Efg; to Mrs. Allen, of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, Francis Beck‘ord, Efq; of Catley, in 
Cambridgefhire, to Mifs Sufanna Love, of 
Bedford row. Rev, Dr. Allen, Sub- Dean of 
his Majefty’s Chapel Royal, to Mifs Grainger, 
of Salifbury court, Flest-flreet. Adam Drum- 
mond, Efq; to the Right Hon. Lady Catha- 
rine Afhe. William Bowden, Efq; of St, 
ames’s, to Mifs Morgan, of Cavendith-fquare, 
r. Walker, linen-draper, in Cornhill, to 
Mifs Nancy Burgefs, of Wigton, in Cumber- 
and. Mr. Jellicoe, of the Pay-office, to Mifs 
Chitty, of Ironmonger-lane. Francis Eyre, 
Efq; of Wakewood, Oxfordhhire, to Lady 
Mary Radcliffe. Rev. Mr. Roma‘ne, Lec- 
turer of St. Dunftan’s in the Weit, to Mifs 
Price, of Shoreditch. Richard Long, Efq; of 
Cavenham, in the cunty of Suff-lk, to Mifs 
Lucy Vachell. ‘Thomas Proétor, Efg; of Co- 
ker, in Somerfethhire, to Mifs Tucker, of 
Yeovi!, inthat county. Willism Kent, Ef; 
to Mifs Whitaker. Philip Jeffiyes, Efq; to 
Mifs Jane Lamiey, of isromicy. Rev. Mr, 
Trye, Re&tor of Leckhampton, in Gloucef- 
terfhire, to Mifs Molly Longfo-d, of Haref- 
ficld, in the fame county. 
TED. Sir Charles Wake Jones, Bart. 
at Courtin-hali, in Northamptonhhire, 
Robert Colleton, Efq; Captain of his Majef- 


Lime-ftreet ward, John Fulier, Efq; of 
Rofe-hill, in Suffex, Member for Borough- 
bridge, in Yorkfhire, Mr, Merryfield, drug- 
gift, in Lombard-Street. Mr. Manwaring, 
merchant, on Lawrence Poultney hill, Ed- 
mund Burt, Efq; in Manchefter-court,Cannon- 
row. Mr. Wallis, merchant, in Watling- 
ftreet. Mr. Philip Jaques, poft-mafter of 
Ripley, in Surry, Rev. Mr. Colebatch, Mi- 
nifter of Great Driffield, in Yorkfhire. Ar- 
thur Stert, E‘q; at Memland, near Plymouth. 
Mr. Joiiffe, bookfeller, in St. James’s-ftreet. 
Richard Tull, Efg; Clerk of the Eaft India 
Company’s unrated fales at the Cuftom-houfe. 
John Ballett, Efq; in Red lion fquare. Mr. 
Ward, ftock-broker, formerly a banker, in 
Lombard-ftreet. Edward Sanderfon, Efq; of 
Leaden-hall ftreet, lately High Sheriff of the 
county of Surry. Anthony Holden, Efq; of 
Camberwell. Right Rev. Dr. Edward Cref- 
fet, Bifhop of Landaff. Sir Humphrey Ho- 
warth, Knr. in St. James's ftreet. Hon, 
Scawen, Efq; in Mead’s-court, St, 
Anne’s Soho. The Lady of Dr. Barrowby, 
in the Ifle of Wight. Robert Garret, Efq; 
at Richmond, in Surry, 

Referred. Rev: Mr. Richardfon, M. A. 

one of the mafters of Wakefield fchool, 
in Yorkfhire, to the living of Sympftone, 
in Bucks. Rev, Mr. Lucas, B. A. to the 
vic. of Lefney, in the county and diocefe of 
Gloucefter. Rev. Mr. Langford, B.A. to 
the rect. and parith church of Melcomb St, 
Andrew, in the county of Suffex. Rev. 
Mr, Strickland, B. L. to the vic. of Barron- 
Blean, in the county of Northampton. Rev. 
Mr. Barker, to the living of Culme, in 
Shropfhire. Rev. Mr. Daville, to the vic. of 
Ifington St. Mary, and alfo to the vic, of 
Wiggenhall St. Mary, in the county of Nor- 
folk. 





From the GazeTre. 
Romoted. Henry Ofborn, Efq; to be 
Vice Admiral of the Red. Thomas 
Griffin, Efq; and Sir Edward Hawke, to be 
ViceAdmirals of the White. « harles Knowles, 
Efq; the Hon. John Forbes, and the Hon. 
Edward Bofcawen, to be Vice Admirals of 
the Blue. Charles Watfon,and Temple Weft, 
Efqrs. to be Rear Admirals of the Red. 
George Pocock, Efq; and the Hon. George 
Townfhend, to be Rear Admirals of the 
Whi'e, Savage Moftyn, Ef; to be Rear 

Admiral of the Blue, 

From the GazreTrr. 

—K—TS. Thomas Emerfon, late of 


Bernard cafile, in the county of Dur- 
ham, butcher, dealer, and chapman, John 
Gatacre, of the parifh of St. George's Bloom{- 
bury, in the county of Middlefex, ironmonger, 
blackimith, and chapman. Thomas Jethercll, 
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of the town of Huntingdon, corn-merchant 
and maltfter, Thomas Barrett, of the town of 
Brecon, in the county of Brecon, mercer. Ro- 
beit Wedke:t, of Lynn-Regis, in the county of 
Norfolk, merchant. John Temple, of Yarm, 
in the county of York, linen-draper and chap- 
man. John Mack William, and Alexander 
Shedden, late of Briitol, linen-drapers, mer- 
chants, and partners. Jofeph Rumpe, of Bux- 
ton, in the county of Norfolk, miller, jobber, 
dealer, and chapman. Henry Lindfay, late of 
Sevenoakes, inthe countyof Kent, thop-keeper 
and chapman. William Harveft, late of King- 
fton upon Thomes, in the county of Surry, 
brewer. John Gatward and James Gatward, 
of the town of Cambridge, in the county of 
Cambridge, coal-merchants, dealers, chapmen, 
and partners. William Wilfon and William 
Deverly, of Pelham-ftreet, in Spitalfields, in 
the county of Middlefex, fcarlet-dyers and 
partners. Thomas King, of Great Yarmouth, 
in the county of Norfolz, baker and dealer in 
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flour. Amos Boult, now or late of Arun- 
del, in the county of Suffex, thipwright. Jo- 
f{-ph Fowden, late of Wormley, in the county 
of Hertford, cyder-merchant and malfter, Pe- 
ter Nicholfun, late of the city of Dublin, in 
the kiagdorn of Ireland, but now of Ulver- 
ftone, in the county of Lancafter, merchant. 
Chriftopher Myers, late of Whitehaven, in 
the county of Cumbe:land, merchant. George 
Lang the younger, late of Southzeal, in the 
parith of Southtawton, in the county of De- 
von, ironmonger and chapman. John Oftier, 
late of the town of Kingfton upon Hull, in the 
county of the fame town, carrier, dealer, and 
chapman. James Frethfield, of the parith of 
St. Giles in the Fields, in the county of Mid- 
dlefex, fhagreen.cafe-maker, hofier, and chap- 
man. Edward King, late of the parith of 
High Wycomb, in the county of Bucks, pa- 
per-maker, dealer, and chapman. Samuel 
Weft, of the parifh of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, in the county of Middlefex, dyer. 


BOOKS publihedin FEBRUARYY. 


ITH his Majefty’s Royal Privilege 
and Licence, A Supplement to the 

New and Univerfa! Di€tionary of Arts and 
Sciences, number 1, 2, 3, 4. 5s 6, 7, 85 9» 
10, II, 12, 13, 14. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
3%, 32: 33, 34: 35, 36 37, 38) 39 40, 
41, 42, 43> 44 45» 46, 47, 48, 49, 59, 
51, 52, 53> 54» 559 56. © ‘To be continued 
weekly, at 6d.a number; illu‘trated with 
a great number of copper-plates. Hinton, 

N. B. This volume will render the Dict onary 
complete, and contain, among the other 
branches of Jearning, a complete fy{tem of 
mechanics, manual arts, and manufactures, 
which, though fo eminently ufeful to foci- 
ety, and fo long defired, has never before 
been attempted in the Englifh language. 

A view of the principal deiftical writers of 
the laft and prefent century, fecond vol. 
By John Leland, D.D. Dod. 

The practice of phyfic. By John Shebbeare, 
M.D. Hodges. 

A view of Lord Bu lingbroke’s philofophy. In 
four letters to a friend, Letter ihe third, 
Knapton. 

Serious reflections on the manifold dangers at- 


tending the ule of copper-veffzis. Cooper, . 


4S. 

The fairies, an opera; taken from Shake/pear. 
Tonfon, 1s. 

Treland in Tears, Cooper, 38. 

An ode 9n beauty, to Stella, Commyns, 1s, 

Truth and falfhood, atale. Cooper, 64. 

A vindication of the power of faciety to annul 
the marriage of minors, By Jofeph Sayer, 
Efq. Millar, 1s. 

T he imperial Ruffian mifcellany. Cooper, 15. 

Dr, King’s apology. Owen, 15, 





The praifes of Ifis, a poem. Dodfley, rs, 

The principles of liberty. By Seagrave. Noon, 
6d. 

Colin and Lucy, afragment. Owen, 6d. 

A vicdication of the power of ftates to prohi- 
bit clandeftine ma-riages. By James Tun- 
ftall, D.D = Rivington, rs. 

The importance of education, in two fermons. 
By Furneaux. Waugh, 6d. 

A letter to the author of the defence of Exe- 
ter-college, Baldwin, rs. 

Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Stebbing’s diff:rta- 
tion on the power of ftaces to deny civil 
protection to the marriage of minors, éc. 
Knapton, 64, 

An ode on the power of eloquence. Dedfley, 
1% 

The wifdom and policy of the French in the 
conftruction of their great offices, Baldwin. 
1s. 6d. 

The hiftory and adventures of a Lady’s flip- 
pers and fhoes. Cooper, rs. 

Theron and Afpafio ; or a feries of dialogues 
and Ictters upon the moft important and 
inierefting fubjects. By James Hervey,A.M. 
in 3 vols, large octavo, 18s. in 3 vols. {mall 
odtvo, gs. Rivington. 

Several difcourfes preached at the Temple- 
church. By Thomas Sherlock, D. D, now 
Bithop of London, 2d vol, Whifton, 5s. 

The general hiftory and fate of Europe, part 
third. Nourfe, 2s. 6d. fewed, 

An effay ou the prophecies of the New Tefla- 
ment. By Jofeph Greenh:il, Crowder and 
Woodzate, 1s. 6d. 

Medical, chirurgical, and anatomical cafes and 
obfervations. By Lawrence Heifter, M.D, 
Hitch, &c, 3). £5, quarty, 
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